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LETTERS 

Faddists? 


Sir :  ! 

I  have  read  Jose])!)  Ryan’s  advertise-  j 
ment  in  the  form  of  an  “Open  I  etter  to  I 
the  Editors  of  Holiday  ^IaKazine,’’  in  ; 
your  January  issue,  and  sinee  it’s  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  mine  that  his  remarks  were  directed 
at,  I’d  like  briefly  to  rejjly  to  some  of  the 
])oints  he  made. 

My  main  feeling  about  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  Mr.  Ryan  is  something  of  a 
genius  at  misreading  and  misinterpreting 
what  seemed  to  me,  as  I  wrote  them,  to  be 
fairly  simjde  statements.  Though  by 
quoting  out  of  context  he  makes  me  seem 
to  do  so,  I  am  actually  far  from  wishing  to  , 
condemn  oi)en-slo{)e  skiing.  That,  in  fact, 
would  l)e  ridiculous.  Ski  tows  and  the  kind 
of  clea red-slope  skiing  that  goes  with  them 
are  both  here  to  stay,  and  as  one  who  is 
forcerl  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to 
1)6  pretty  much  a  week-end  skier,  I  say 
thank  (lod  for  them;  the  tows  make  it 
possible  for  one  to  get  in  10  or  20  times  the 
skiing  mileage  per  day  that  would  l)e 
possible  otherwise.  ! 

What  I  did  say,  and  will  stick  to,  is  that  j 
cleared-slope,  l)esifle-the-lift  skiing,  if  ! 
practised  exclusively,  permits  the  partici¬ 
pant  to  sample  only  a  part  of  the  manifold 
pleasures  of  skiing.  What  one  gets  on  the 
slopes,  mainly,  is  sjreed  and  the  chance  to 
develop  technique  —  but  even  these  ad¬ 
vantages  are  losing  value  under  today’s  i 
crowded  conditions.  What  one  lacks  is  a  j 
kind  of  serene,  footloose  feeling  that  comes  ^ 
with  touring,  and  the  whole  argument  of 
my  piece,  or  that  part  of  it  i)ertaining  to 
skiing,  was  that  it  was  high  time  some¬ 
thing  was  done  to  “fill  out’’  the  sport,  to 
the  point  where  it  offered  a  little  of  both 

—  or  as  I  put  it  in  the  article,  to  “  jjermit 
people  to  combine  touring  and  downhill  i 
skiing  in  ways  that  are  not  now  jxrssible’’ 

—  (though  I  made  some  tentative  sugges¬ 
tions) —  “and  so  broaden  the  scoi)e  of 
skiers’  enjoyment.”  That,  however,  is 
something  Air.  Ryan  is  ai)parently  t<M» 
impatient  to  consider,  though  I  think 
time  will  l)ear  me  out  as  to  its  necessity. 

As  for  the  other  points  Mr.  Ryan  ob¬ 
jects  to,  the  facts  are  there  for  anyone 
who  looks  around  him  to  see.  The  crowd¬ 
ing  exists,  and  the  growing  dis.s;itisfaction 
with  it  too,  as  can  be  seen  any  week-enil 
at  any  of  the  resorts  that  are  near  a  big 
city.  So  too  do  the  collision-accidents,  and  ; 
the  further  fact  is  that  all  except  the  big-  | 
gest  resorts  are  lamentably  weak  in  really  ; 
organized,  authoritative  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  take  care  of  them.  .\s  for  the 
“faddist”  side  of  skiing,  the  real  truth  is 
harder  to  get  at,  ancl  the  whole  thing 
really  comes  down  to  personal  opinion. 
.My  opinion  is  that  the  “  fad  ”  side  of  ski¬ 
ing  today  is  a  more  important  factor  in  its 
current  popularity  than  is  generally  real¬ 
ized.  gooil  many  j)eople  ski  now  l)ecause 
everyone  else  is  skiing,  and  once  at  the 
resort  a  giHal  many  of  these  —  partly,  it’s 
true,  becjiuse  they  get  bored  with  the  long 
waits  in  the  tow-line  —  spend  as  much  or 
more  time  in  the  recreation  hut  as  they 
do  on  the  sioi)es.  If,  through  increasetl 
boredom  or  for  other  rejisons,  these  give 
up  the  sport  we  may  see  a  diminution  in 
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7  glorious,  sunlit  days  (6  nights)  at  Sun 
Valley  .  .  .  comfortable  accommodations 
...  all  meals  ...  six  days  of  ski  lessons  — 
unlimited  use  of  ski  lifts  and  ice-skating 
rinks,  plus  swimming, 
dancing  and  evening 
entertainment.  It’s  one 
of  skiing’s  most  popular 
spring  features— yours 
to  enjoy,  for  just  .... 


$ 
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Another  added  attraction!  The  Sun  Valley 
Ski  School,  under  the  executive  direction 
of  Otto  Lang,  assisted  by  John  Litchfield, 
head  instructor,  now  includes  Emile  Allais, 
ace  French  Skier,  on  its  staff  of  experts. 


and  remember  these  events! 

MARCH  12-13— San  Valley  Down¬ 
hill  and  Slalom  Championships 
— Class  B  and  C. 


MARCH  26-27— 9th  Annual  Open 
Competition  for  the  Harriman 
Cup. 

• 

APRIl  2-3— 6th  Annual  Western 
States  American  Legion  Junior 
Championships. 


For  detailed  information,  address  W.  P.  Rogers,  General  Manager, 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  or  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Room  1306,  Omaha 
2,  Nebraska,  or  see  any  local  travel  agent. 
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Harvey  (libson,  additional  instructors 
were  brought  over  at  iny  suggestion,  in¬ 
cluding  Franz  Koessler  in  1937  and  Toni 
Matt  and  Otto  Tachol  the  following  year. 
In  both  schools  I  had  18  instructors  under 
iny  sujiervision  and  it  was  the  largest  ski 
scliool  in  the  I’.  S.  Hannes  was  brought 
over  by  (libson  at  my  suggestion  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  February  of  1939.  From  then  on 
we  both  directed  the  l^astcrn  Slope  Ski 
School  until  I  left  for  Mont  Tremblant  in 
December  of  1943. 

Hknno  Ryuizk.x 

Mittersill  (Tub 
Franconia,  X.  H. 

It’s  true,  Benno,  that  you  ran  that 
first  Ski  School  in  Jackson,  1936.  And 
left  for  New  York  after  the  second  day 
of  classes.  Reason  —  no  snow,  —  Ed. 


its  po|)ularity  even  l)eyond  what  I  sug¬ 
gested  in  my  article. 

That,  of  course,  may  l)e  a  good  thing 
for  the  real  devotees  who  remain.  Hut  it 
will  mean  that  a  lot  of  others  will  have 
abandoned  the  sport  without  ever  really 
ta.sting  its  full  enjoyment  —  and  that,  of 
course,  will  be  unfortunate  not  only  for 
them  l)ut  for  the  resort  proprietors  who 
will  have  been  counting  on  their  attend¬ 
ance. 

Robert  M.  Co.xtes 

Hayside,  X.  Y. 


Bell  Ringer 

Sir: 

I  hate  to  admit  it  but  you  have  rung  the 
Ik‘11  with  the  new  SKI  Magazine.  I  didn’t 
think  it  would  Ik*  po.ssible  to  get  out  a 
g(‘ncral  interest  national  magazine  that 
would  have  so  much  mc'at  in  it  and  still  have  Corkscrew 
.sufficient  advertising  space  to  make  it  a  ^j^,. 
profitable  venture.  ' 

Joe  Ryan’s  letter  was  just  what  the 
“Holiday”  outfit  ruHided.  They  cornered 
me  at  tlu*  Convintion  with  the  pre-release 
is.sue  and  I  told  that  “southern  gentleman” 

.substantially  the  same  thing  that  Joe  has 
said,  and  suggested  that,  in  the  future,  the 
magazine  p<>ople  should  consult  someone 
who  has  been  connected  with  organized 
skiing  before  they  go  off  on  the  deep  end 
like  that  (T)ates  abomination. 

Harry  Pollard 
USK.\S.\,  Cambridgi',  .Ma.ss. 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

CALIFORNIA 


ENJOY  the  deep 


1  he  article  appearing  m  January  1 
issue  of  SKI  Magazine  under  the  heading 
“Technique”  is  so  fallacious  that  I  feel 
forced  to  write  you  in  strong  jirotest. 

The  impression  given  in  this  article  is 
that  .\ustria  is  the  originator  of  a  new 
technique.  .\s  this  article  was  unsigned,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  a  pro- 
.Vustrian,  and  I  feel  that  this  opinion  or 
imjjression  should  be  corrected,  .\ccording 
to  your  article,  “in  the  South  Tyrol  the 
Marmolata  victor  .  .  .  Hans  Steger,  al¬ 
ready  experimented  with  the  reverse 
shoulder  technique  some  10  years  ago.” 
.\nd  “under  the  tutelage  of  the  old  slalom 
master  .\nton  Seelos,  the  same  techniipie 
was  discovered.” 

To  be  quite  frank,  exactly  10  years  ago 
I  was  myself  in  Switzerland  and  at  that 
time  was  taking  the  slalom  course  under 
the  twice  world-champion,  Swiss  Rudolph 
Rominger.  I  also  followed  Rominger  to  the 
F.I.S.  in  Zakojian,  Poland,  where  he 
again  took  the  slalom  honours,  finishing 
seconds  ahead.  At  the  course  I  was  taught 
and  learned  the  reverse  shoulder  action  or 
counter  rotation  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
Rominger  had  this  techniriue  perfected 
{piite  a  few  years  prior  to  that. 

.\t  the  course,  there  were  approximately 
32  representative  jnipils  from  the  various 
Swiss  Cantons  who  took  this  course,  and, 
although  the  course  was  excellent,  I  would 
say  that  the  reverse  shoulder  action  was 
not  found  easy  by  all  concerned,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  more  adaptable  to 
supple  tyjie  skiers.  However,  in  .some 
cases,  such  as  with  Viatur  ('ousineau  (one 
of  the  prominent  Canadian  skiers)  — 
|)upils  were  able  to  master  this  reverse 
shoulder  action  after  constant  practice, 
and  found  it  most  effective. 

Rannnt  rnfortunatcly,  I  did  not  have  a  iiicture 

t5Ueno  nenno.  of  Rudoli>h  Rominger  e.xecuting  this  turn. 

Sir:  but  I  am  enclosing  one  of  myself  which 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  item  in  your  was  taken  in  1939,  the  year  I  returned 

•January  15  issue  about  my  coming  to  this  from  Switzerland,  and  which  will  show 

country.  It  states  that  Hannes  Schneider  the  reverse  shoulder  action  while  going 

came  over  before  I  did,  while  the  e.xact  through  the  slalom  flag, 

opposite  is  true.  I  came  here  in  193ti  and  The  way  the  reverse  shoulder  action 

founded,  with  Carroll  Reed,  the  I'a.stern  techniriue  was  taught  was  that  the  shoul- 

Slojie  Ski  School  at  Jackson  and  Xorth  ders  and  upper  part  of  the  body  face  the 

Conway,  X'.  H.  I  directefl  that  school  fall-line  at  all  times  and  that  the  turn  was 

until  i939,  and,  through  Carroll  and  started  by  the  rotation  of  the  hips,  follow- 
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excellent  lift  facilities 
and  the  High  Sierra 
slopes  and  trails  at 
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Allergic 

Sir: 

Because  of  a  recent  head  operation,  due 
of  all  things  to  a  recent  discovered  allergy 
to  snow,  1  have  bwai  forced  to  pack  away 
my  boots  and  skis  and  sit  out  the  Winter,  a 
disillusioned  snow  liunny. 

Your  magazine  is  about  the  best  dry  land 
contact  with  skiing  I  can  find.  However,  if 
you  know  of  any  other  invalid  skier  who 
would  like  a  shoulder  to  weep  on  and  would 
offer  one  in  return.  I’d  like  to  correspond 
with  him. 

.\RTHUR  .\LrERIN 

75  Ijongwood  .\ve. 

Brookline,  Mass. 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL 


Comfortable 


accommodations  in 


You  are  not  alone  in  being  a  disillu¬ 
sioned  snow  bunny.  Many  of  us  here  in 
the  east  are  sitting  out  the  winter.  Your 
allergy  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  at  the  time 
of  this  writing.  SKI  Magazine  has 
printed  your  address  so  that  some  other 
invalid  skier  may  strike  up  an  acquaint¬ 
ance.  —  Ed. 


Yosemite  Valley  at 


The  Ahwahnee  or 


the  Yosemite  Lodge. 


Oi  UAiU  (M  Coli 

YOSEMITE  PARK  and  CURRY  CO. 

YOSEMITF  NATIONAL  PARK.  CHIFORNIA 
S«i>  FrancNco  19  Geary  St  Lo«  Angele*  SI4  $.  Grand  Ave. 
€X  7i906  VA  }}96 
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iiij;  tlirousli  to  the  ski.  Tiie  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  erect  so  that  when  a  sharp  turn  | 
is  essential  the  upiier  weight  of  the  l)f)dy  ' 
drops  in  a  downward  motion,  the  ImmIv  i 
leaning  forward  over  the  knees  and  | 
ankles,  adding  weight  to  the  ski  edges 
which  constantly  remain  under  the  .skier. 

As  Hominger  proved  to  us  so  many  , 
times  with  a  stop  watch,  a  run  was  made 
on  a  slalom  course,  first  with  rotation  and  i 
then  the  same  run  was  again  made  with 
the  counter  rotation,  and  although  the  ; 
counter  rotation  looked  very  slow  and  ! 
very  smooth,  it  was  very  much  faster  and  j 
as  much  as  2  (jr  3  seconds  were  eliminated  i 
at  each  run.  i 

I  write  this  in  a  spirit  of  correction  only, 
because  I  feel  that  the  credit  for  this  re-  i 
verse  shoulder  action  or  counter  rotation 
should  l)e  given  to  the  country  from 
which  it  emanated  —  Switzerland.  I  am 
of  Swiss  parentage  and  the  major  part  of 
my  training  was  in  Switzerland.  If  others 
are  pro-.\ustrian,  I  feel  it  easily  under- 
standahle  that  I  should  he  pro-Swiss. 

Louis  (’och.xxi) 

Ste.  Marguerite  Station 
t^uehec,  Canada 

Banned  In  Australia 

Sir: 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  law  out  here 
has  only  just  recently  been  altered,  and 
whereas  it  was  jiermitted  to  renew  sub¬ 
scriptions  as  indicated  in  my  letter  of  last 
Octolier,  such  course  is  not  now  possible 
and  the  Commonwealth  Hank  refuses  to 
grant  dollars  for  such  purposes.  You  will 
l)e  further  interested  to  know  the  Dollar 
I'ixchange  ('ontrol  authorities  have  placed 
j’our  magazine  on  the  “non  iiermitted’’ 
or  banned  list,  presumably  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  non-essential  publication. 

Therefore,  liecause  of  my  inability  to  re¬ 
mit  you  dollars,  I  must  ask  you  to  cancel 
my  subscription,  and  should  you  have  al¬ 
ready  desiiatched  the  DecemlxM-  issue,  1 
will  forward  you  some  best  (piality  knit¬ 
ting  wool  as  a  form  of  barter  and  to  recom¬ 
pense  you  for  your  trouble.  I  apiireciate 
that  this  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
form  of  payment  but  hope  that  it  may  Ih‘ 
of  use  to  you  and  would  add,  as  you  arc 
no  doubt  aware,  that  .\ustralia  i)roduces 
probal)ly  the  bc.st  (juality  wool  in  the 
world  and  very  much  su|)erior  to  that 
which  I  have  seen  in  .Vmerica.  In  some 
few  cases  where  1  have  sent  it  across  to 
friends  in  the  Statrs,  it  has  lieen  appreci 
ated,  and  should  you  <‘are  to  accept 
payment  in  this  form,  I  would  lie  glad  to 
forward  you  double  the  value  of  the 
magazine  subscription,  if  you  would  indi¬ 
cate  your  preference  as  to  colours. 

Should  there  lie  any  other  Australian 
product  or  article  that  I  can  .send  you  as 
barter  in  payment  of  the  subscription  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  and  would  Ix' 
l)leased  if  you  could  let  me  know,  as  I  am 
keen  to  receive  your  magazine,  but  see  no 
way  of  circumventing  the  dollar  control 
situation. 

(1.  M.  Sl.\GLKTO> 

Melbourne,  Australia 

SKI  Magazine’s  knitters  eagerly 
await  your  barter  payment. 


OF  THE  SEVERAL  TYPES  of  ski  lifts,  only  one  will  seme  you 
best  and  bring  you  lop  returns.  And  to  make  the  most  profitable 
selection  be  sure  to  get  the  facts  presented  in  this  new  free 
booklet,  “A  Lilt  for  Every  Slope”. 

Here  in  words  and  pictures  are  full  descriptions  of  the 
Roebling  line  of  lifts.. .  the  Patented  Constam  Lift,  twin-seating 
T-Bar,  featuring  the  uphill  slide...  the  smooth  riding  Roebling 
Chair  Lift . . .  the  de  Roll  Car  Lift,  last  word  in  comfort  on  long 
hauls.  And  here,  too,  are  exjilained  the  practical  considerations 
that  enable  you  to  choose  the  one  lift  that  will  pay  you  best. 

Behind  every  Roebling  Ski  Lift  is  Roebling’s  reputation  as 
America’s  most  famous  builder  of  suspension  bridges  and  aerial 
tramways. . .your  assurance  of  superlative  engineering,  safety 
and  economy . . .  .Send  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  Lift  for 
Every  Slope”.  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company,Trenton  2,  N.  J. 


Joliii  .\.  Rocbliiig's  Sous  (oin]);iuy,  Ilriilgc  Hisi^ion,  Trenton  2,  New  Jersey 
Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  Lift  for  F.verv  Slope". 

ADDRESS  . . . . . - . - . - . - 

CITY  . . . . .  STATE _ _ _ _ 


ROEBLING 


A  CENTURY  OF  CONFIDENCE 
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Broken  Record  :In  Hyuk,  Washington, 
Sverre  Kongsgaard,  a  Norwegian  ex¬ 
change  student  attending  the  University 
of  Idaho,  set  a  new  North  American  ski 
jumping  record  on  Olympian  Hill.  A 
native  of  Kongsberg,  Norway,  Kongs¬ 
gaard  w'ith  a  2^-foot  jump,  bettered  by 
one  foot  the  former  record  set  by  the  late 
Torger  Tokle. 

Tie  Score:  In  Franconia,  N.  H.,  mem- 
l)ers  of  The  Ski  Club  Hochgebirge  girded 
themselves  for  their  annual  race,  held 
ever  since  1931,  except  for  the  war  years. 
Adding  intensity  to  the  competition  was 
the  fact  that  the  host  club  and  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  Outing  Club  had  both  won  the 
challenge  cup  six  times.  The  Middlebury 
College  team  was  heavily  favored  in  pre¬ 
race  sizing-up. 

The  names  on  the  cup  read  like  a  list  of 
luminaries  in  ski  history.  All  were  names 
to  stir  the  blood  in  the  days  when  they 
competed.  Additional  luster  is  given  the 
event  by  the  presentation  of  the  Joel  S. 
C.'ofhn  III  Memorial  Trophy,  donated  by 
Josef  Sepp  Lanz,  to  the  downhill  winner. 

French  Revolution:  In  Paris,  France, 
the  French  National  Team  argued  the 
decision  of  the  French  Ski  Federation  to 
send  them  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  for 
competition.  Spokesman  James  Couttet, 
team  captain,  said,  “It  would  be  a  nice 
trip,  w'e  agree,  but  a  useless  one.  It  would 
l)e  no  glory  for  us  to  defeat  American  and 
Canadian  skiers.  The  tracks  are  slow'  and 
we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  them. 

“We  want  to  go  to  Austria  and  defeat 
the  Austrian  skiers,”  said  Olympic 
Champion  Henri  Oreiller.  “The  Austrians 
are  our  only  tough  opponents  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  After  that  we’ll  be  ready  for 
the  world  games  in  Aspen,  Colorado.” 

Safe  Sport:  In  Salem,  Oregon,  the 
State  Highway  Commission  reported 
statistics  on  the  chances  of  injury  to  skiers. 
.\ccording  to  Ethel  Fullman,  ski  patrol 
first  aid  chief  on  Mount  Hood,  skier 
chances  are  less  than  1000  to  one  that  a 
skier  will  be  hurt.  Tobogganists  have  1.3 
chance  out  of  1000  for  injury  in  a  spill. 

Pie-Eyed:  In  McCall,  Idaho,  the 
Payette  Lakes  Ski  Area  lodge  is  swamped 
with  skiers  eager  for  Mrs.  Lola  White’s 
huckleberry  pies.  She  has  to  prick  the 
initials  of  hungry  buyers  on  each  pie 
l)efore  it  goes  to  the  oven.  And  In  Sun 
\'alley,  hot  Idaho  potatoes  boiled  in 
Idaho  ponderosa  pine  resin  are  cooked 
t)utdoors  and  served  up  to  appease  ski- 
whetted  ap>petites. 

Protection:  In  Seattle,  Washington, 
the  United  Pacific  Insurance  Company 
offered  skiers  a  great  service:  ski  insur¬ 
ance  for  $2.00  for  the  season,  covering 
every  phase  of  ski  injury  except  those 
sustained  in  transportation  to  or  from  the 
area.  All  ski  clubs  and  high  schools  were 
contacted  and  the  plan  was  reported  going 
over  with  a  well-deserved  bang. 

Avalanche:  In  Aspen,  Colorado,  An¬ 
dre  Roch,  head  of  the  Snow  and  Ava¬ 
lanche  Research  Institute  of  Davos, 
Switzerland,  and  designer  of  Aspen’s 
Roch  Run,  spent  two  weeks  holding  the 
country’s  first  avalanche  clinic,  tefore 
departing  for  Alta,  Utah,  Squaw'  Valley 
near  Tahoe,  Nevada,  and  Mineral  King, 
California. 
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NOW  You  Can  Have 
The  Skis  Designed 

by  CHAMPIOHS 

Three  champions  and  noted  ski  in¬ 
structors  give  you  their  exclusive  de¬ 
signs  in  famous  Groswofd  skis  .  .  . 

DICK  DURRANCE  SKIS 

Dick’s  own  designs  are  included 
in  this  famous  solid  straight 
grained  hickory  ski.  Greater 
flexibility  combined  with  Gros- 
w'old’s  exclusive  double-camber  assures 
you  a  ski  that  absorbs  terrain  shocks,  con¬ 
trols  easier,  makes  skiing  more  fun. 

JOHNNY  LITCHFIELD  SKI 

Sun  Valley’s  head  instructor] 
adapts  Groswold's  famous  dou- 1 
ble-camber  to  his  own  personal 
design  ...  a  design  based  on 
both  actual  championship  ski¬ 
ing  and  instructing  experience.  A  straight 
grained  solid  hickory  ridge-top  ski  with 
streamlined  pioint. 

TONI  MATT  SKI:  Toni  knows 
ski  conditions  from  North  Con- 
'  way  to  the  Sugar  Bowl  and  has 
designed  this  ski  to  meet  all 
types  of  skiing.  Stabilized  dou¬ 
ble-camber  is  incorporated  in  a 
special  design,  laminated  hickory  ski  with 
ridge-top,  streamlined  tip. 

Check  the  skis  used  by  better  skiers  every- 
where  .  .  .  you'll  find  the  great  majority, 
including  U.  S.  Olympic  team  members,  use 
GROSWOLD'S  .  .  . 


the  ski  that  makes  skiing 
EASIER  ...  MORE  FUN 


Moil  Coupon  for  44  page  booklet 
containing  helpful  hints  on  how  to  select  the 
right  ski  as  well  as  description  of  all  Groswold 
products  and  pictures  of  famous  U.  S.  Ski  areas. 


rCMsmuf  Ski  et.n 

I  1204  Shoshone  St.  Denver  4,  Colo.  I 

I  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation,  please  j 
■  send  me  your  44-page  illustrated  booklet  I 
I  "GUIDE  TO  GOOD  SKIING."  i 


j 

j 

City 

i 

1 

0fi(  COAT  LASTS  A  SEASON... 

GLAZITE 

Plastic  Ski  Base 

•  U*  and  recks  hordly  *  Tour  fovento  running 

scrotch  its  surfoc*.  woa  will  odKara 

•  A  thtrme  setting  plastic,  *  Tested  end  approved  by 

fbai  a  locquer  or  varnish  leading  skiers 


Price  $1.50  Postpaid 
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Jean  Bainbkidge  At  La  Madera  Area 
Albuquerque  BoukIs  Blondes,  Powder  Snow 


SKI-SCOPE _ 

Bunkhouse  Harmony 

A  famous  college  athlete  was  once 
asked,  after  four  years  of  stardom  in 
three  sports,  “  Wliat  is  the  fondest  mem¬ 
ory  of  your  sports  career?” 

“Singing  on  the  bus  on  trips,”  replied 
the  All-American. 

Countless  skiers,  young  and  old,  agree 
that  some  of  the  happiest  hours  spent  on 
skiing  jaunts  have  been  the  after-sun- 
down  comradeship  of  mixed  voices  and  a 
stringed  instrument  or  two.  Club  and 
groups  have  found  it  delightful  to  sing 
away  the  hours  going  ancl  coming  over 
the  road  by  bus  or  train. 

For  obvious  reasons,  then,  skiers  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  songs 
that  have  a  familiar  tune  and  worils  that 
portray  the  vitality  and  humor  of  the 
sport. 

In  this  issue  it  so  liappens  the  reader  is 
offered  a  happy  tandem.  OUTSIDE  RE¬ 
PORT  offers  a  critical  survey  of  the 
Elliptical  Technique  with  illustrations, 
and  here  are  the  words  to  a  ski  song  that 
rates  high  on  the  hit  parade  in  Eastern 
bunkhouses.  Authored  by  Alan  Hall  and 
Jay  lairmon  the  tune  is  the  “  Man  on  the 
Flying  Trapeze”. 

Elliptical  Technique 

We  have  a  system  of  skiing  that’s  grand. 
It’s  used  by  the  experts  all  over  the  land. 
The  technique  Elliptical,  that  is  its  name. 
It  puts  all  the  others  to  shame. 

It  began  on  the  Latvian  highlands. 

At  Pugh,  on  the  altiplano. 

Now  it’s  known  all  the  world  over. 

At  Sun  \'alley.  Placid  and  Sto-o-o-we 

Chorus: 

Some  use  the  Arlberg,  and  some  the  .\llais. 
Others  the  Swiss  on  the  mountains  display. 
But  we  ski  Elliptical,  give  it  a  test. 

The  Elliptical  techniciue’s  the  liest 
(boom,  boom). 

There  are  four  basic  moments  to  teach 
you  to  ski 

(I’m  the  instructor,  just  do  it  like  me). 
Your  body  is  rigid,  the  “elliptical  stance,” 
Now  comes  the  first.  Advance; 

Open  your  ski  tips  a  trifle, 

On  your  skis’  outside  edge  shift  your 
weight. 

Now  lean  your  body  to  right  &  to  left. 
Elliptical  turning  is  great! 

Chorus  .  .  . 

Progress 

This  we  rate  as  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  reports  received  this  winter  from  a 
staff  correspondent.  Reserl  Petterson, 
who  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  on  events  in 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Area,  sent  along  this 
note;  Twenty-five  hundred  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization  will 
enjoy  winter  sports  along  Highway  50 


this  season  thanks  to  the  effort  of  the 
“Skiing  Priest”,  Father  Thomas  E.  Ijicey 
of  Oakland,  California. 

Ed  Norton,  genial  proprietor  of  Kyburz 
resort  has  built  a  CYO  Hall  where  the 
groups  will  sj)end  the  week-ends.  The  first 
group  of  150  boys  and  girls  arrived  in 
February  and  spent  their  two  days  skiing  at 
Sierra  Ski  Ranch  and  Strawberry  Ski  Hill. 

Father  Lacey  not  only  conducts  Mass  at 
8  a.m.  Sunday  for  his  group  and  other 
skiers  in  the  area,  but  also  gives  ski  lessons 
to  his  newcomers. 

The  difference  between  the  item  alxive 
and  the  bickering  that  flies  across  the  edi¬ 
torial  desk  on  technique  squabbles  prol)- 
ably  influenced  us  to  treat  Petterson’s 
item  with  special  attention,  although  in 
any  case,  such  notes  indicate  progress  in 
the  expansion  of  the  sport. 

Skier  Henri  Hess  of  Worcester,  Mass. 


feels  pretty  much  the  same  w’ay.  “  Being 
a  skier  of  the  era  when  Turns  were 
Tempos,  (Jarb  wasn’t  Gabardine,  Carni¬ 
vals  were  Circuses,  Clamps  weren’t  Ca¬ 
bles,  Hills  were  Headwalls,  and  we  skied 
Trails  not  Tows,  this  bickering  about 
systems,  Arlberg  vs.  Worcester  vs.  Allais 
vs.  ad  nauseam  hits  me  as  silly  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  about  W'ax,  so  let’s  start  one  of 
those.  Any  of  your  readers  know  anything 
better  for  powder  at  15  above  than  Tarvia 
with  rough  coat  of  Tanglefoot?  ” 

Is  that  with  or  without  snowshoes, 
Henri,  in  case  anybody  answers  your 
challenge? 

That  the  French  team  would  be  bored 
comjieting  against  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  aces  doesn’t  fall  under  the  heading  of 
surprising  news.  The  expressed  opinion 
was  merely  tops  in  poor  public  relations 
for  this  season  —  if  not  the  last  25  winters. 
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Spring  Is  Corn  Snow,  Sun  Baths,  Effortless  Turns 


Arnold  Burch  Photo 


Spring  Skiers  Climbing  Horseridge  Above  Ostrander  Lake,  Yosemite 
You  Feel  Like  The  Dmj  You  Were  Born 


by  James  Laughlin 

I’m  always  amused  by  the  editors  of  the 
Xew  York  pajiers  who  shut  down  their 
ski  columns  along  about  March  when  the 
snow  leav'es  the  metiopolis.  It’s  useless 
to  tell  them  that  in  tlie  West  almost  the 
best  skiing  of  the  year  is  the  spring 
skiing  —  April,  and  even  May  and  June 
at  the  higher  elevations  .  .  .  they  just 
won’t  have  any.  Spring  for  them  is  base¬ 
ball  time,  and  that’s  that.  Some  of  the 
greatest  races  in  the  West  -  -  The  Silver 
Belt  at  Sugar  Bowl,  The  Alta  Cup,  The 
Silver  Skis  at  Rainier,  the  Kandahar  at 
Mt.  Hood  —  are  never  reported  in  the 
Eastern  papers  at  all,  simply  because 
those  groundhogs  from  Missouri  on  the 
city  desks  can’t  believe  what  they  can’t 
see:  spring  snow!  Xo  snow  on  the  ground 
in  Xew  York.  Xew  York  is  the  center  of 
the  universe.  Ergo,  all  lOskimos  use  ice 
boxes  and  there  is  no  skiing  after  March. 
It’s  easy.  But  some  of  us  know  better. 

The  racing  season  really  reaches  its 
peak  in  those  April  meets.  A  few  of  the 
boys  may  be  overtrained  and  stale  by 
then,  but  the  majority  are  just  hitting 
their  stride,  especially  the  newcomers 
who  have  “arrived”  that  j'ear.  Those  are 
the  meets  to  watch  for  the  dark  horses  of 
the  future.  .\nd  they  aren’t  limited  to 
the  West  either;  the  Sugar  Slalom  on  Mt. 
Mansfield  in  Vermont  and  the  Inferno 
from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  in  X'ew 
Hampshire  are  April  races. 

Ripe  Corn:  And  April  is  the  time  too 
when  the  leisurely  skier  and  the  ski 
mountaineer  come  into  their  best  days. 
Spring  is  the  time  for  the  sunbather  and 
the  tourer,  for  the  ski  climber  and  the 
swinger  of  long  swings  in  smooth  corn. 
Is  there  any  feeling  in  all  skiing  more 
delicious  than  the  feel  of  ripe  corn  under 
your  boards?  It  supports  you  perfectly 
and  you  have  no  edge  anxiety,  and  yet  it 
cuts  like  butter.  Wink  one  eye  and  you’ve 
swung  your  turn.  It  takes  no  muscle  and 
sometimes,  some  say,  no  technique  either; 
you  just  lean  on  the  warm  wind  and  your 
feet  take  care  of  themselves. 

What  is  the  secret  of  corn  snow?  What 
produces  that  wonderful  soft,  slightly  wet 
surface?  To  shortcut  scientific  exjdana- 
tions,  there  are  two  main  factors  —  first, 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  snow 
unit  that  has  taken  jdace  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  winter:  the  transformation  of  the 
original  delicate  crystals,  through  the 
stage  of  packed  cake  into  little  sugar  or 
sand-like  granules,  little  grains  of  corn, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  tiny  frozen 
ice  balls;  and  second,  the  weather  —  the 
alternation  of  hot  sunny  days  and  cold 
still-freezing  nights.  Each  day  of  sun  the 
surface  is  melted  soft  ami  each  cold  night 
it  is  frozen  hard  again.  The  melting  water 
drains  off  underneath  the  snow,  filtering 
down  and  running  along  the  ground,  so 
that  the  top  surface  stays  smooth  and 
even.  And  the  miracle  of  a  perfect  spring 
slope  is  that  the  nightly  sinkage  acts  like 
a,  forgive  me,  like  a  high-class  pants 
presser  who  takes  out  all  the  wrinkles. 


The  Trick  Is  Timing:  But  you  have 
to  catch  the  melt  at  exactly  the  right 
moment.  Before  the  sun  has  softened  the 
surface  in  the  morning,  or  if  clouds  keep 
the  sun’s  heat  away  from  the  snow,  it  will 
be  icy  and  distigreeable.  A  few  turns  and 
your  legs  will  be  aching  from  the  strain. 
But  if  you  wait  till  too  late  in  the  day  the 
sun  will  have  melted  too  deep  and  the 
surface  will  be  slushy.  There  will  be 
suction  drag  on  your  skis  and  they  will 
feel  heaxy  and  dead  under  you.  Between 
these  two  extremes  lies  the  golden  mean 
.  .  .  and  the  golden  moments  .  .  .  when 
the  melt  is  at)out  an  inch  deeji,  a  soft 
layer  over  a  hard  base.  Then  it  is  that 
suddenly  you  find  you  can  ski  as  you 
never  skied  before.  But  alas,  it  doesn’t 
last  for  long  if  the  day  is  hot.  A  half 
hour,  !in  hour  at  the  most  .  .  .  and  then 
the  melt  gets  deej)  and  the  magic  is  gone. 
Yet  the  smart  spring  skier  soon  learns 
how  to  prolong  these  rare  moments.  He 
studies  the  varying  exposures  of  the 
slo])es,  knowing  that  a  south  slope  will 
bo  “ripe”  earlier  than  a  west  one,  and 
that  the  north  slojies  ripen  latest  of  all. 
He  w  ill  try  to  be  ready  at  the  top  of  the 
south  slope  about  nine  in  the  morning; 
then  he  will  hurry  to  climb  a  west  slojie 
to  catch  it  as  it  softens  a  little  later ;  and 
then  finally  to  hit  the  north  slope  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.  After  lunch,  when 
all  the  slojies  are  heavy,  he  takes  a  siesta. 
Then  again  about  four  he  is  off  again,  if 
he’s  a  real  aficionado,  to  catch  the  “re¬ 
freeze,”  the  moment  when  the  sun’s 
heat  wanes  and  the  snow  solidifies  for  the 
night.  This  moment  is  hartler  to  catch. 


and  I  hav’e  never  found  its  surfaces  as 
enticing  as  those  in  the  morning  -the 
thickening  slush  seems  to  grip  at  your 
skis  -  but  1  know  that  many  si)ring 
skiing  adepts  think  differently  and  never 
miss  the  “re-freeze.” 

If  you  are  a  lift  skier  only,  you’re 
bound  to  miss  a  lot  of  the  best  spring 
skiing.  While  many  of  the  big  funiculars 
in  iMirojie,  which  were  originally  built  for 
summer  tourists,  face  toward  the  sun, 
most  of  our  new  American  lifts  have  been 
built  on  north  sloiies  with  an  eye  to  keej)- 
ing  the  powder  dry.  An  important  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  new  lift  at  Sun  Valley  which 
services  Broadway  and  the  C'hristmas 
Bowl.  There  you  will  find  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  corn  of  a  late  March  or  .\pril  morn¬ 
ing.  And  though  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to 
ski  it  yet  I  suspect  that  the  new  high, 
wide  &  handsome  Huthie’s  Hun  at  Asjien, 
which  faces  east,  should  get  enough 
morning  sun  to  be  ])retty  delectable  along 
about  10:30  a.m.  in  March  and  Ajiril. 

No  Lifts:  But  the  cream  of  the  spring 
running  comes  to  those  who  like  to  climb. 
I'or  them  the  variety  of  slojies  is  endless, 
aiul  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
pleasure  is  twice  as  great  when  you’ve 
had  to  work  for  it.  A  goinl  hot  climb,  if  il 
isn’t  too  long,  puts  your  muscles  in  fettle 
like  a  massage.  You  sweat  out  all  the  ill 
humors  of  the  workaday  world  and  by  th(' 
time  you  are  ready  for  your  run  down 
your  whole  being  is  wonderfully  relaxed. 
You  feel  like  the  day  you  were  born  and 
nothing  interferes  with  your  sheer  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  run. 

And  then  those  long  lazy  spring  tours! 
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We  don’t  yet  have  chains  of  huts  here  in 
America  as  they  do  in  the  Alps,  but  there 
are  any  number  of  places  where  you  can 
find  goo<l  single  huts  for  a  base  of  oj)era- 
tions  and  then  work  out  from  them  on 
different  trips  each  <lay.  At  Vosemite 
there  is  the  Ostrander  Hut.  while  Sun 
Valley  has  two  beauties  in  ( )wl  Creek  and 
Pioneer.  Then  there  are  countless  Forest 
Service  or  miners’  cabins  in  the  West 
which  can  be  utilized  if  you  make  ar¬ 
rangements  ahe:ul.  There  is  sui)erb  spring 
skiing  at  Mount  Haker  and  friends  have 
told  me  that  the  ascent  of  Baker  itself  on 
skis  is  a  real  daisy,  with  an  infinitely  long 
unbroken  descent  as  your  reward  for  the 
climb.  I  understand  that  to  make  this 
trij)  you  need  a  local  guide  and  must  make 
arrangements  in  advance  with  the  Forest 
Bangers.  And  of  course  the  spring  run¬ 
ning  at  Mt.  Rainier  is  world  famous, 
though  there  you  must  be  an  early  bird 
indeed  to  catch  the  melt  right,  because 
of  the  Southern  exposure  of  the  slopes 
above  Paradise.  The  same  is  true  of 
Mount  H(kk1,  where  the  vast  sloix's  above 
Timberline  Lodge  l(H)k  to  the  south. 

Opportunities  Unlimited:  If  you 
want  to  get  some  of  the  feeling  of  what 
high  .\lpine  touring  in  Euroi)e  is  like,  I’d 
suggest  Ashcroft  above  Asj)en  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  or,  if  you  are  really  rugged.  Mineral 
King,  near  Sequoia  Park  in  California. 
At  .\shcroft,  the  X.ational  Ski  A.ssocia- 
tion  now  oi)erates  the  first  of  what  it 
holies  will  be  a  chain  of  huts  in  the  bilk 
Range,  and  this  cabin  in  Montezuma 
Basin  is  available  to  any  member  of  a 
member  club  of  the  Association.  It  is 
known  as  the  Taggert  Hut  because  it  was 
the  gift  of  William  Taggert,  a  mining  man 
in  Asi)en  who  early  recognized  the  great 
skiing  potential  of  the  high  country  above 
.Vshcroft  and  wished  to  make  it  available 
to  skiers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Stairways  to  Heaven:  Ashcroft  is 
about  three  miles  West  and  a  thousand 
feet  higher  than  .\s|)en,  but  the  entrance 
by  road,  which  goes  around  ,\sj)en  Moun¬ 
tain,  is  much  longer.  In  the  old  days  you 
had  to  hike  into  Ashcroft  on  foot,  a  trip 
that  was  something  for  Paul  Bunyan  if 


you  were  packing  fo(Ml  for  a  week.  Xow 
all  that  is  over  and  the  road  is  kept  oi)en 
to  Ashcroft,  where  Stuart  Mace,  the  man 
with  the  famous  dog-sle<l  huskies,  has 
oiHuied  a  little  hostel  calletl  the  Toklat 
Wilderness  LcKlges.  If  you  plan  a  trip  to 
Montezuma  Basin,  by  all  means  stt)p  off 
with  Mace  for  a  few  days  en  route.  Maybe 
he’ll  harness  up  his  hounds  and  mush 
you  in  style  to  the  foot  of  the  slojws  where 
your  climbs  up  Mount  Hayden  and  into 
Star  Basin  or  Cathedral  Basin  begin. 

Hayden  and  Star  are  both  glorious 
trips  on  a  fine  day.  The  climb  to  Hayden 
is  one  of  the  best  I  know.  Except  for  a 
steep  pitch  at  the  very  start  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  or  overly  tiring,  yet  it  simulates  the 
grandeurs  of  a  real  Alpine  i)eak  so  that 
you  get  all  the  emotions  of  conquering  a 
“White  Tower’’  without  the  dangers  or 
the  fatigue.  Still,  you  must  be  careful  of 
sunburn  in  those  Elk  Mountain  basins. 
Snow  blindness  from  the  glare  is  no  idle 
joke  and  it  is  risky  to  leave  your  skin  un- 
covere<l  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  that 
altitude  (Ashcroft,  about  9(XK),  with  the 
high  basins  going  up  pa.st  LLIXK)).  Be  sure 
to  have  dark  glas.ses  that  iire  really  effec¬ 
tive.  Recently  I  have  been  using  welilers’ 
goggles,  which  you  can  buy  at  some  drug 
stores.  Their  frames  are  a  bit  uncomfort¬ 
able  on  your  eye-socket  bones,  but  they 
are  really  black  so  that  you  can  l(M>k  into 
the  sun  and  their  sides  fit  snug  to  your 
face,  keeping  out  glare  reflected  l)ack 
from  the  snow.  Protect  your  face  and 
watch  out  es))ecially  for  your  nose,  your 
ears  and  the  back  of  your  neck.  Probably 
the  most  c»)mplete  i)rotection  comes  from 
a  smear  of  zinc  oxide  ointment,  but  I  must 
protest  against  this  on  aesthetic  grounds. 
Chapstick  for  your  lips  is  very  important. 
Thirst  is  another  big  problem.  Whatever 
you  do,  don’t  eat  snow.  Chewing  gum 
helps  and  I  usually  suck  a  tiebble  in  my 
mouth  while  climbing.  You  can  take  along 
a  cantwn  full  of  cold  tea  or  slightly  sharj) 
lemonade,  but  «lon’t  touch  it  till  you’ve 
finished  the  climb.  Start  climbing  at  a 
slow  rhythmic  i)ace,  avoiding  steep  tra¬ 
verses,  and  graclually  increase  your  s|)eed 
as  your  muscles  get  supi)le.  Between  a 


thousand  and  1500  vertical  feet  an  hour 
is  normal  if  the  going  is  sinqde.  If  j'ou 
plan  on  a  halt  for  rest  during  the  climb, 
take  it  before  you  get  tired.  And  never 
tiy  to  climb  with  a  tight  heel.  If  your 
binding  doesn’t  have  a  touring  hitch  get 
the  cable  as  hMJse  as  you  can  so  your  heel 
can  rise  with  each  stej).  .\nd  don’t  forget 
your  .\rlberg  straps.  If  a  ski  gets  away 
from  you  on  Hayden  it  may  not  stop  till 
it  leaches  ,\shcroft!  But  these  are  all 
pointers  that  any  good  guide  will  give 
you  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  time  to  go  up  to  Montezuma  is  from 
March  to  early  June  and  visits  should  Ije 
scheduled  in  advance  with  Herljert  Bayer 
of  A.si)en.  who  serves  as  Honorary  Hut- 
master  and  cust(Klian  f)f  the  keys.  local 
guide  is  a  mu.st  for  your  first  trij)  in  l)e- 
cau.se  there  is  slide  hazard  and  al.so  the 
danger  of  une.xpected  snow  s(jualls,  in 
which  you  might  lose  the  trail  and  get 
lost. 

For  the  Present  —  the  Hard  Way: 

In  a  few  years  it  will  jjrobably  l)e  possible 
to  ski  the  great  bowls  of  Mineral  King 
from  lifts.  ,\mbitious  plans  are  afoot  to 
make  this  high  California  wonderland  an¬ 
other  Sun  \'alley.  But  now  you  must  get 
there  the  hard  way,  with  its  recomi)ense 
of  the  challenging  sense  of  adventure.  The 
base  for  Mineral  King  is  Three  Rivers, 
not  far  from  N'isalia,  and  on  the  ('alifor- 
nia  inai)s  you  will  find  the  area  located  in 
Sequoia  Xational  Forest.  .\  dirt  road 
winds  i)erilously  up  the  long  canyon  in 
switchbacks  for  26  miles  to  the  floor  of 
the  valley-head  where  the  little  old  min¬ 
ing  camp  of  Mineral  King,  now  just  a 
cluster  of  cabins,  lies  Ireneath  a  group  of 
giant  basins  which  si)oke  out  like  the 
fingers  of  a  half-closed  hand.  To  use  one 
of  the  cabins  you  must  make  arrange¬ 
ments  in  advance  with  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
man  of  Three  Rivers,  who  owns  several 
of  them  and  operates  them  in  summer  for 
climl)ers  and  i)ackers.  The  chances  are 
that  you  won’t  be  able  to  drive  to  the  end 
of  the  road  because  it  is  not  plowed.  You 
may  have  to  hike  in  as  much  :is  10  miles 
in  a  heavy  winter.  Take  a  tip  from  me 
and  lock  your  car  up  tightly;  April  or 
May  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  playful 
little  bears  get  up  from  their  hibernation 
and  they  seem  to  be  mighty  keen  on  some 
breakfast.  There  were  bear  tracks  all  over 
the  IiochI  and  roof  of  my  station  wagon 
which  I  managed  to  i)reserve  well  into 
summer  for  the  amazement  of  the  flat- 
landers!  There  is  a  chap  in  Three  Rivera 
who  o|)erates  a  light  airplane  service  and 
you  might  be  able  to  make  a  deal  with 
him  to  fly  in  your  heavy,  non-breakable 
grub  and  ilrop  it  to  your  near  the  cabins 
in  Mineral  King.  Once  established  you 
have  enough  variety  of  climbs  to  keep 
you  busy  for  two  weeks,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  a  corker.  It  may  take  you  four  or 
five  hours  to  reach  the  summit  ridges  but 
for  your  effort  you’ll  get  descents  of  four 
and  five  thousand  vertical  feet. 

Mineral  King  is  a  heavenly  sjxit.  If  you 
ajipreciate  the  sublime  in  nature  (and  like 
to  rough  it)  try  to  get  up  there  before 
civilization  arrives.  Bask  in  that  eternal 
silence  and  look  out  from  the  heights  to 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  Eastern  Sierra. 
It  will  do  things  to  your  soul. 


Dr.  Frank  H.  Howard  Photo 


PoTENTi.\L  Ski  Slopes  Of  Aspen  And  Ashcroft,  Color.\do 
Something  for  Paul  Bunyan 
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Ski  Jumping  Is  Here  To  Stay 


by  Gordon  Wren 

The  ski  jumping  picture  in  the  I'nited 
States  is  vastly  different,  today,  than  it 
was  62  years  ago  when  a  Norwegian, 
Mikkel  llemmesveit,  introduced  the  sport 
to  the  American  public.  Hemmesveit  and 
a  group  of  fellow  Scandina\dans  toured  an 
America  which  had  thought  of  sledding, 
sleighing  and  skating  as  the  only  winter 
sports.  Exhibiting  their  skill  before  won¬ 
dering  audiences,  they  started  an  interest 


in  ski  jumping  that  has  lasted  more  than 
three  decades.  Although  jumping  today 
has  to  meet  a  great  deal  of  competition 
from  its  fellow  ski  sports,  it  is  far  from 
being  eclij)sed.  It  has  its  ups  and  downs, 
but  it  is  here  to  stay. 

American  ski  jumping  owes  a  lot  to  the 
Norw'egians,  Swedes  and  Finns  who  came 
to  this  country  in  the  late  1800s.  The  ski 
clubs  they  inspired  are,  for  the  most  part, 
still  active  and  in  many  cases  among 
those  most  prominent;  the  Aurora  Ski 
Club,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  for  one;  the 
Nansen  Ski  Club,  of  Rerlin,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  the  Ishijeming  Ski  Club,  Ishpe- 
ming,  Michigan ;  the  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
Ski  Club;  the  St.  Paul  Ski  Club;  the  clubs 
of  Steamboat  Springs  and  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs,  .in  Colorado,  and  a  great  many 


others.  These  men,  with  the  names 
(Ilson,  Hemmesveit,  Hjermstad  and  Hon- 
ningstadt  in  the  Midwest,  Howelsen, 
Haugen  and  Hansen  in  the  West,  and 
countless  others  who  have  left  behind 
them  a  heritage  that  will  not  be  forgotten. 
They  loved  jumping,  and  in  every  town 
where  these  men  and  those  like  them 
stayed  we  now  have  boys  learning  to 
jump  and  enjoying  the  sport. 

Among  this  generation  of  jumi)ers  you 


will  find  Jimmy  and  Bill  Running  of 
Eau  Claire,  Walter,  Roy  and  Ralph 
Bietila  and  Joe  Perrault  of  Ishpeming, 
Sverre  Fredheim  of  St.  Paul,  Spike  Olson 
of  Berlin,  the  two  Townsends  from 
liCbanon.  High  on  the  list  are  Art  Devlin 
of  Lake  Placid  and  Mezzy  Barber  of 
Brattleboro.  From  Coleraine,  Minnesota, 
come  ( lene  Wilson,  Bobby  Riley  and  Roy 
Laramie.  In  Colorado  are  John  Steel, 
Jim  Harsh,  Glen  Armstrong,  Sam  Hun¬ 
tington,  and  Carl  Combs,  a  truly  great 
jumper  who  was  never  widely  known  be¬ 
cause  he  never  left  his  home  town, 
Steamboat  Springs.  Among  those  in  the 
far  west  are  Olav  and  Sig  I’lland,  .\lf 
1‘aigen  and  Johnny  Elvrum.  One  has  only 
to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  these  men,  and 
of  the  many  others  with  records  similar  to 


theirs,  to  realize  that  ski  jumping  is  not 
a  dying  sport. 

A  Firm  Root:  Jumping  had  taken  firm 
root  in  this  country  by  the  time  the 
Arlberg  technique  was  introduced,  open¬ 
ing  ski  slopes  to  young  and  old,  able  and 
not  so  able.  By  the  time  the  American 
public  was  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  downhill  skiing  as  a  Sun¬ 
day  sport,  jumping  was  well  established 
on  a  national  competitive  basis. 

With  the  coming  of  competitive  down¬ 
hill  and  slalom  events  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  shifted,  quite  naturally,  from 
jumping.  A  new  and  increasing  interest 
in  this  newest  phase  of  skiing  took  a  great 
many  young  jumpers,  so  that  it  seemed, 
for  a  while,  that  there  would  be  no  new 
crop  to  carry  on  competitions.  But  time 
has  proved  that  jumping  has  a  definite 
place  in  skiing  and  is  invaluable  as  ski 
training.  For  tliis  reason,  in  the  interests 
of  the  best  all  around  development  of  ski 
abilities,  schools  and  colleges  have  made 
definite  moves  in  the  past  three  years  to 
push  ski  jumping. 

It  is  generally  known  that  a  good  ski 
jumper  with  time  and  effort  has  every¬ 
thing  in  his  favor  in  three  and  four-event 
competition.  Jumping  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
well-rounded  ski  education.  And  if  you 
ask  a  good  four-event  man  which  he  likes 
best  of  the  four,  he  will  probably  answer 
jumping.  A  good  example  is  Barney  Mc- 
I.ean  of  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Colorado, 
who  was  National  champion  in  class  B 
jumping  before  he  knew  what  a  slalom  ski 
was.  The  veteran,  Alf  Engen,  proved  in  a 
coui)le  of  seasons  how  quickly  a  good 
jumj)er  can  get  on  top  in  downhill  and 
slalom.  Dick  Durrance  loves  to  jump,  and 
everyone  enjoys  watching  him.  He  has  a 
style  completely  his  own.  Friedl  Pfeifer 
will  tell  you  that  his  first  love  was  jump¬ 
ing.  Otto  Lang,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
was  jumping  in  e.xhibitions.  I  didn’t  have 
a  slalom  ski  on  my  foot  until  I  was  18. 
Other  good  examples  are  John  Litchfield, 
Steve  Bradley  and  Olof  Rodegard.  A  new 
threat  in  four-way  competition  is  Crosby 
Perry  Smith,  who  recently  won  the  indi¬ 
vidual  four  way  title  in  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Championships  at  Aspen. 
Crosby  started  as  a  jumper  and  has  taken 
up  slalom  and  downhill  within  the  piist 
two  years. 

It  is  important  to  start  jumping  in 
childhood.  The  ski  education  must  be 
well-balanced  from  the  start.  If  a  man  is 
to  be  a  top  notch  competitive  skier,  he 
must  have  had  the  valuable  training  early 
in  his  career,  practising  long  on  small 
jumps. 

In  Norway,  the  home  of  great  ski 
jumping,  many  of  the  greatest  jumpers 
have  trained  on  a  famous  100-foot  hill 
near  Kongsberg.  Each  winter  the  famous 
competitors  Peter  Hugsted,  the  Rudd 
brothers,  and  the  Ullands,  may  be  seen 
practising  there,  jumping,  side  by  side, 
with  the  small  Ijeginners.  They  feel,  as 


Norwegian  Photo 


Norwegian  Champion  Asbjorn  Ruud 
Form  Close  To  Perfection 
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many  of  the  best  juini)ers  do,  tliat  it  is  now  jump  with  back  arched  anti  head  up 
]K)ssible  to  learn  a  great  deal  on  a  small  hill,  so  that  the  pressure  is  mainly  against  the 

chest  and  skis. 

Changing  Sport:  Because  ski  jumping 

is  a  constantly  changing  sport  it  is  inter-  Steadier  Flight:  Another  important 
testing  to  compare  equipment  and  tech-  part  of  jumping  is  the  use  of  the  arms, 
nitjues.  Our  present-day  skis  are  about  the  which  has  gone  through  several  stages, 
same  length  as  those  of  the  1800s,  but  Jumpers,  in  the  beginning,  were  accus- 
they  are  heavier,  (about  16  pounds  per  tomed  to  swinging  their  arms  wildly  in  a 
pair)  and  have  three  grooves  on  the  bot-  forward  circular  motion  from  the  take- 
tom.  In  some  cases,  j)resent-day  jumi)ers  off  to  the  landing.  With  time  they  learned 
like  to  add  weight  to  their  skis  for  added  to  quiet  down  the  arm  motion  to  almost 


SPRING 

LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS 


Beginning  April  3,  10  and  17 
$70  per  week,  all-inclusive 

Comfortoble  dormitory  accommodations. 

Delicious  meals  at  the  Roaring  Fork  Inn. 

Six  days  of  Ski  School  lessons  at  famous  Aspen  Ski  School 
directed  by  FriedI  Pfeifer  and  Fred  Iselin. 

Seven  days  unlimited  rides  on  world’s  longest  choir  lift, 
Constam  T-Bar  lift  and  rope  tow. 

For  reservations  write  Charles  Bishop,  Monager, 

Hotel  Jerome,  Write  for  Aspen  Winter  movie. 


ASPEN 


COLO. 


more  time 


ASPEN  •  ALTA 
SUN  VALLEY 
TIMBERLINE 
MT.  BAKER 
MT.  RAINIER 
SUGAR  BOWL 
YOSEMITE 
NEW  ENGLAND 


Phone  Of  write  for  United's  free 
skiing  brochure.  Offices  in  80  cities. 
Headquarters  at  5959  S.  Cicero 
Ave.,  Chicago  38,  III. 
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Jackson,  Wyoming,  Schoolhousk 
Quick  Skiing  When  The  Bell  Rings 
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SCHOLASTIC _ 

Club  Lures  Harm  Young  Skiers 


The  philosophy  that  teen-age  skiing 
should  fall  normally  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  secondary  school  system  in  the 
same  way  as  other  simrts  w^as  expressed 
on  behalf  of  high  school  coaches  and 
altruistic  ski-mindetl  people  recently  by 
J.  E.  Morhardt,  secretary  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Interscholastic  Ski  Federation, 


Rose,  and  (llenn  Myers  of  Reno,  the 
Eastern  Sierra  Ski  (Jub  with  its  fine 
extensive  Young  Junior  program,  Dave 
McCoy  and  Tony  Milici  of  McCee  and 
Mammoth.  .  . 

The  Master  builders:  In  Pittsfield, 
N.  H.,  students  of  Pittsfield  high  school 
needed  a  ski  area  —  so  they  built  one. 


Sun  Valley  Piioto 

Gordon  When 
‘The  Rnthusiusin  Of  These  Men' 


exciting  than  ever  before  for  the  s|)ectator. 
Our  ski  resorts,  our  ski  towns  and  ski 
clubs  know  only  too  well  that  jumping  is 
the  one  ski  sport  in  America  that  will 
consistently  draw  a  crowd.  There  is  a 
group  of  young,  enthusiastic  jumpers 
coming  up  today,  who  will  not  let  the 
sport  take  another  slump.  All  well- 
rounded  skiers  are  interested  in  jumj)ing. 
Rut  the  new  interest  in  interscholastic 
three  and  four  ev'cnt  mwds  is  perhajis  the 
liest  sign  of  all  that  ski  jumping  is  here  to 
stay. 


.\n  old  bus,  donated  by  a  local  citizen, 
was  dismantled  and  transformed  into  a 
ski  tow  in  the  high  school  shop.  Only 
major  item  of  equiinnent  that  had  to  be 
purchased  was  the  tow  rope. 

The  whole  school  jiitched  in  to  put  the 
l)oles  up  and  do  the  nece.ssary  work  to 
get  the  SOO-foot  tow  operating  smoothly. 
The  art  department  made  the  signs. 

The  body  of  the  old  bus  is  doing  duty  as 
a  lunch  wagon  on  the  ski  slope,  two  miles 
out  of  Pittsfield.  Headmaster  Paul  K. 
Prescott  of  Pittsfield  High  ScIkk)!  reports 
that  visiting  skiers  of  all  ages  are  invited 
to  use  the  tow  area. 

I'nlike  the  high  school  pupils  of  the 
New  Hampshire  town,  students  in  .lack- 
son,  Wyoming,  have  one  of  the  country’s 
finest  areas,  almost  in  their  school  yard. 

High  school  skiers’  interest  paid  off  for 
at  least  two,  in  com|)etitions.  In  the  Reno 
Ski  Club’s  recent  Sierra  Slalom  Races  on 
Mount  Rose.  Pat  Myers,  IG-year-old 
lieno  High  schoolboy,  tied  for  first  with 
Olympic  Team  member  Roots  Rlatt. 

And  in  the  Central  area,  Wilbur 
Rasmussen.  IS,  of  Ishjieming,  Alichigan, 
outdistanced  visiting  Olympic  champion 
Petter  Hugsted,  with  a  20J-foot  jump, 
tying  Art  Devlin’s  hill  record.  The  tragedy 
of  the  day  was  that  he  fell,  and  his  leap 
did  not  count. 


PosiTio.N  On  The  Inrun 
,1  Constantly  Changing  Sport 

So  we  give  our  thanks  to  the  Hemmes- 
veits,  Haugens,  Hjermstadts,  Hansens 
and  all  the  others  who  brought  this 
wonderful  sport  to  our  country.  It  has 
a  never  ending  thrill  for  those  who  take 
part  in  it,  and  is  always  exciting  for  those 
who  watch  below.  It  has  grown  and  ex¬ 
panded  since  that  first  exhibition  in  .some 
farmer's  cow  pasture  and  it  will  keep 
on  moving  ahead  as  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  for  further  jierfection.  And  who 
has  ever  been  jierfect? 


formed  10  years  ago  to  organize  high 
school  ski  competition. 

“This  philosophy,”  he  warns,  “is  m 
contradistinction  to  the  ‘club’  skiing 
groups.  Whether  there  ever  will  be  any 
agreement  between  the  two  opjrosing 
groups,  I  don’t  pretend  to  guess.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  long  as  teen-agers  are  pros¬ 
elyted  for  club  or  resort  advertising 
r('gardless  of  their  maturity.” 

One  of  the  im{)ediments  to  keeping 
scholastic  programs  in  the  hands  of 
trained  jwrsonnel  is  the  attitude  of  the 
schools  and  coaches  themselves.  “The 
cries  of  ‘The  Maine  .\pproach’  (SKI, 
Dec.  15,  Page  4‘2)  echo  in  our  ears  as  our 
coaches  comirlain  about  the  non-income 
sports  and  grijre  at  the  conflict  Ixdween 
skiing  and  basketball.  .  .  .  Some  schools 
like  the  Sacramento  system  refuse  even 
to  consider  skiing  as  a  school  sport.” 

Mr.  Morhardt  concludes  that,  on  the 
whole,  things  are  improving.  They  gain 
“not  only  members  but  a  stimulated  com¬ 
munity  interest  as  well.  ...  It  gets  to 
be  the  finest  sort  of  teen-age  fun.  The 
sportsmanship  angle  is  most  excellent 
with  us.  Our  meets  are  run  carefully  and 
safely;  we  have  never  had  a  serious 
accident.  ... 

“If  we  have  any  distinction,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  coojreration 
Iretween  many  jreople  throughout  the 
area  -  men  like  Keston  Ramsay  of  Mt. 
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Wondem!  S/u7hgfi 


PEOPLE _ 

George  Eisenschitnl,  former  St.  An¬ 
ton  luminary  of  Austria’s  Tyrol  and  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  new  chair  lift 
<levelopment  on  Banff’s  Mt.  Norquay  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  became  tire<l  of 
explaining  how  to  spell  his  name.  He  has 
had  it  legally  shortenerl  to  George  Encil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Choate  Huffard 
decided  on  a  ski  honeymoon  and  aie 
shown  relaxing  at  Sun  Valley.  Mrs.  Huf¬ 
fard,  the  former  Woodene  Charske,  is 
ilaughter  of  F.  W.  Charske,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

One  of  the  trails  at  Catamount,  Jack 
Fisher’s  area  located  lietween  Hillsdale, 
X.  Y.  and  South  Egremont,  Mass.,  winds 
<lown  from  Massachusetts,  into  New  York 
state  and  ends  back  in  Massachusetts, 
Many  refer  to  it  as  the  Mann  .\ct  trail. 


George  Burns  Photo 

J.\CK  Fishkk 
On  The  Stoic  Line 


Sun  V'^alley  Photo 
W.\LTER  H.\E.\SLI 

The  Trio  Is  Filled 


Snoir  In  The  Virlor's  Fare 


SKY  TAVERN 


•  7  FULL  DAYS  OF  SKIING 

•  6  NIGHTS  LODGING 

•  5  FULL  DAYS  IN  SKI 

SCHOOL 


•  7  DAYS  UNLIMITED 

USE  OF  ALL  TOWS 


ALL  for  $65  00 


(MEALS  INaUDED) 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
AND  RESERVATIONS 


WIRE  OR  WRITE  P,  O.  BOX  2187 


RENO,  NEVADA 


m  Rose  Bowl 


20  miles  from  Reno  on  Ihe  Mt.  Rose  Rood 


n)i///  Hke 

StBMO 


Sun  Valley  Plioto 

Don  .Johnson 


Mr,  fi  Mrs,  G,  C’ho.\te  Hukf.ard 
Sun  Vallen  Iloneyinoon 

After  a  sojourn  in  Texas,  “Buzz”  and 
Jean  Bainbridge  are  running  a  ski 
school  in  Santa  Fe  and  also  at  Los  .\lamos 
in  the  new  .Vsjien  Basin  .area  locat(?d  at 
10,600  feet. 


Don  Johnson  of  Idaho,  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  cros.s-<rountry  skiers 
and  memlier  of  the  ’48  Olymjiic  team,  ; 
outdistanced  the  field  in  winning  the  l.a 
kilometer  cros.s-country  of  the  Western  ■ 
Inter-state  Meet. 

When  snow  finally  arrived  in  the  lOast,  ; 
resort  operators  lo.st  no  time  in  packing  | 
out  their  slopes  and  trails.  Fred  Pabst,  ! 
owner  of  the  Big  Bromley  area  above  j 
Manchester,  \'t.,  had  50  men  going  over  | 
the  layout  packing  the  jirecious  .stuff  and  ! 
Dave  Heald,  manager  of  the  new  Mt.  | 
Sunajiee  develoimient,  worked  with  a  i 
crew  all  night  to  condition  the  new  trails.  ' 

The  arrival  of  Walter  Haensli  in  this 
country  and  .Sun  X'alley  pretty  well 
rounds  out  the  instructional  staff  at  the 
Idaho  resort.  Haensli,  coach  of  the  U.  S. 
girls’  team  in  the  last  Olympics,  adds  the 
Swiss  techniiiue  to  the  curriculum  at  Sun 
Valley.  Otto  Lang,  director  of  the  school, 
is  a  veteran  ArllK*rger  and  Emile  .\llais 
is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  French 
system.  .So,  you  pay  your  money  .and  take 
vour  choice. 


Plenty  of  enow  . . .  food  powder  enow  ...  end 
the  bif  lifts  ere  running.  It*e  e  greet  ski  eeeeon 
right  now!  Teke  your  pick  of  Reno  hotels, 
motels,  dude  renches.  After  ski  time,  enjoy 
Reno's  bright  figAfs.  Teke  your  choice  of 
severe!  ski  erees  within  minutes  of  Renol 

Reno  skllnK  draws  ski  champe  this  year  with 
several  big  meets.  Here  are  late  season  meets 
still  to  come:  Feb.  26-27,  Far  Western  Jump« 
InK  C'hamplonshlps:  March  12-13,  Silver  OuUar 
Ski  Derby:  April  2-3.  Premier  of  National  Giant 
Slalom  with  a  1000  foot  drop  In  the  coursel 
Don't  miss  It. 


WdITt  WINTEd  SPOdlS  BUdEAU 

RENO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

RENO,  NEVADA 
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RESORTS 


Elko  Draws  Calif ornia-To-Utah  Traffic 


I'^lko,  Nevada,  is  a  familiar  name  to 
skiers  travelling  between  the  population 
centers  of  California  and  the  Donner 
Pass  and  Reno  ski  areas  in  the  West,  and 
Sun  Valley  and  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  ski 
resorts  —  Alta,  Brighton,  Ogden  —  far¬ 
ther  east.  Its  excellent  accommodations, 
its  juicy  steaks  typical  of  a  real  Western 
cattle  town,  have  long  made  it  a  favorite 
stopover  place. 

Few  skiers,  however,  will  have  given 
much  thought  to  Elko’s  possibilities  as  a 
ski  resort.  Yet  only  20  miles  from  town 
lie  the  beautiful  Ruby  Mountains,  their 
crenellated  peaks  rising  to  over  11,01M) 
feet,  their  valleys  and  lakes  long  an  at¬ 
traction  to  hunters  and  fishermen.  On  the 
edge  of  these  mountains,  at  Lamoille  Can¬ 
yon,  a  small  ski  development  was  started 
this  year,  with  the  backing  of  a  group 
known  as  Ski  Ldko,  Inc. 

Bob  Law,  who  formerly  instructed  at 
Mt.  Waterman  in  Southern  California 
and  at  Reno’s  Mt.  Rose  Bowl,  has  cleared 
a  hill  of  brush,  installed  a  small  rope  tow 
for  beginners,  a  longer  tow  with  a  vertical 
rise  of  300  feet  for  the  more  advanced. 
Under  Bob’s  instruction,  Ldko’s  growing 
number  of  enthusiasts  is  fast  progressing 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  tow. 

Interesting  is  Elko’s  ski  potential.  Bob 
Law  reports  wide-oi)en  bowls  and  slopes 
of  all  descriptions  a  little  farther  on  into 
the  Ruby  ^lountains,  especially  on  Verdi 
Peak.  A  couple  of  miles  of  road  construc¬ 
tion  would  open  this  area  for  a  sizeable 
development. 

.\nd  Elko  should  be  able  to  back  such  a 
development.  The  town  is  cattle-rich 
from  the  surrounding  ranches,  among 
them  that  of  Bing  Crosby,  who  is  honor¬ 
ary  mayor  of  Elko.  Another  point  in 
Elko’s  favor  as  a  resort  center  is  its  easy 
accessibility;  besides  being  on  one  of  the 
great  transcontinental  highways,  it  is  on 
the  main  routes  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  and  of  United  Airlines.  Finally, 
Elko  —  as  a  typical  Nevada  town  —  of¬ 
fers  plenty  of  after-ski  fun  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Still  Wondering 

The  fate  of  Mt.  Rainier,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  southeast  of  Seattle,  is  still  in  doubt, 
but  observers  sjiy  that,  as  a  ski  resort,  the 
mountain,  fourth  highest  i)eak  in  the 
country,  is  right  back  where  it  started  IT) 
years  ago. 

Skiers  used  to  drive  as  far  as  Narada 
Falls,  then  trek  the  last  tough  mile  up  to 
Paradise,  at  the  base  of  the  ski  area.  Otto 
Lang’s  arrival  in  1930  sparked  opening 
of  the  road,  rejuvenation  and  winterizing 
of  the  buildings,  and  installation  of  rope 
tows.  Rainier  has  been  the  location  for 
several  Hollywood  movies  and  the  scene 
of  the  famed  annual  Silver  Skis  race 
which  attracts  top  notch  racers  from  all 
over  the  world. 

During  the  war,  the  S7th  Mountain 
Division  took  over  Paradise  Inn,  travel 
became  more  difficult  and  the  mountain 
was  deserted  by  skiers.  .\  proposed  post- 


Wolfgang  Lert  Photo 


Looking  Down  Elko’s  Slope 
Ruby  Mounlnins  <{•  Purple  Sage 


war  .I-bar  remained  a  pipe  dream.  And 
park  dejjartment  officials  were  loath  to 
grant  permission  for  any  installation  that 
might  mar  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Never  in  a  financial  position  to  con¬ 
struct  new  buildings  and  turn  the  14,40S- 
foot  petik  into  a  first  class  resort,  the  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park  Company  now 
must  sit  back,  for  its  franchise  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  National  Park  Service  is  un¬ 
able,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to  clear 
the  road  up  the  mountain,  blocked  by 
fallen  trees,  following  terrific  wind  storms 
this  season.  Again,  skiers  must  shoulder 
their  skis  at  Narada  Falls. 

The  area,  with  all  its  potentialities,  lies 
dormant  in  this  anomalous  position, 
awaiting  an  angel  to  develop  it  as  it  de¬ 
serves. 

On  Wings:  Ski  enthusiasts  along  High¬ 
way  oO,  California’s  all-year,  high-gear 
route  to  the  Lake  Tahoe  area,  recently 
organized  the  Flying  .50  Ski  Ciub,which 
gives  free  ski  lessons  to  <‘hildren  under  10. 
I’erhaiJs  attracted  by  the  name  of  the 
club,  two  airlines  are  planning  ski  trips  to 
Highway  50  resorts.  Nearly  100  “  Pana- 
maniacs”  —  from  Pan-.\merican  World 
Airways,  and  about  30  repre.sentatives 
of  Southwest  .\irlines  vacationed  there 
last  month. 

Look  To  The  Mountain 

Skiers  in  the  flatland  of  the  country  — 
Ohio  and  points  west  —  feel  like  grounded 
pilots  or  sailors  with  enforced  shore  leave. 
The  ])light  of  Cleveland  skid’s,  for  exam¬ 
ine,  is  that  fast  travel  is  usually  too  costly 
in  either  time  or  money.  .\n  entire  week¬ 
end  could  be  spent  going  to  and  from  a 
mountain  resort  — and  —ski  grounds  of 


Tennessee’s  occasionally  snowy  Smoky 
Mountains  lie  within  the  same  radius  as 
tow  slojies  of  Slinger,  Holy  Hill  and  Wil- 
mot  or  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  or  centers 
of  the  Michigan  peninsula  like  the  Boyne 
Mountain  chair  lift  area. 

Western  Pennsylvania’s  Laurel  Moun¬ 
tain  Slopes  about  55  miles  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  have  kept  many  such  skiers  from 
relegating  their  hickories  to  the  garage 
rafters. 

Since  1940,  when  Richard  K.  Mellon, 
Pittsburgh  banker,  and  Alan  M.  Scaife, 
industrialist,  became  ski-conscious  at  the 
urgings  of  I.enny  Bughman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ski  Association, 
and  Jack  Heinz,  who  envisioned  .57  varie¬ 
ties  of  descent.  Laurel  Mountain  has  been 
steadily  improved  and  developed  until 
today  it  boasts  1 1  slopes  and  three  tour¬ 
ing  trails  catering  to  all  classes  of  skiers. 

Laurel  Mountain  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  skiers  drive  a  short  distance 
off  a  national  highway  (Rte.  L'.  S.  30)  to 
the  TOP  of  the  slopes,  elevation  3,000 
feet.  The  skier  can  step  out  of  his  car  and 
point  ’em  down  the  mountain.  When  he’s 
had  a  day  of  it,  one  of  the  six  tows  will 
bring  him  back  to  either  of  the  two  shel¬ 
ters  with  roaring  fires  and  cafeterias,  or 
he  can  ride  on  back  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  automobile.  Western  Pennsylvania 
doesn’t  get  too  much  snow,  but  Laurel 
Moyntain  doesn’t  require  much  for  good 
skiing.  .\11  slopes  have  been  smoothed  off 
by  hand  and  planted  with  lawn  seed.  As  a 
result,  a  three  to  four-inch  fall,  with  no 
base,  guarantees  a  good  day’s  sport. 

Laurel  Mountain  is  attracting  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  who  never  be¬ 
fore  got  closer  to  the  ski  sport  than  the 
newsreels.  5Mien  “good  skiing”  notices 
a{)pear  in  the  pre.ss,  trains,  busses,  and 
private  cars  jiour  enthusiasts  into  the 
Ligonier  Valley.  They  don’t  all  come 
from  the  local  steel  towns  either.  C’leve- 
land,  Columbus,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  many  other 
large  towns  from  the  Mid-West  to  the 
East  Coast  are  represented  on  a  typical 
Laurel  Mountain  weekend. 

Today  the  slope  has  three  employed 
instructors,  headed  by  Ralph  (“Doc”) 
Des  Roches,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  team  and  the  ski 
troops,  who  teaches  the  French  tech- 
ni(}ue. 

Doc’s  burning  passion  is  to  get  young 
.\meri<‘a  on  skis.  He  visits  local  schools, 
giving  lessons  to  youngsters  in  their  ath¬ 
letic  periods  and  encouraging  them  to  ski 
properly  and  always  under  control.  The 
small  fry  seen  safely  traversing  some  of 
the  faster  slopes  at  Laurel  arc  a  tribute  to 
Doc’s  interest  in  his  junior  classes.  Be¬ 
fore  the  season  oi)ened.  Doc  fitted  and 
adjusted  skis  at  no  charge  for  any  young¬ 
ster  in  the  Ligonier  Valley  who  gave  him 
a  call.  Many  children  who  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  skis  were  made  happy  when  Doc 
poked  around  in  the  Laurel  Mountain 
shoj)  and  came  up  with  much  serviceable, 
used  e(iuii)ment. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

Good  Ski  Movie  Demands  Planning 

In  the  making  of  a  ski  movie  tlie  ama-  covered  and  always  certain  to  l^e  absorb- 
teur  has  a  numi)pr  of  advantages  over  the  ing  to  any  ski  audience: 
professional.  His  greatest  advantage  is  in  A  film  devoted  entirely  to  one  or  two 
the  difference  of  puriK)se.  The  amateur  outstanding  skiers  demonstrating  tech- 
can  shoot  for  l)eau,ty,  for  record,  for  fun,  nique;  a  full  length  treatment  on  how  and 
foreffect  or  for  infinite  variety;  all  entirely  wheri  ac?idents  take  place  including  first 
divorced  from  any  other  aim  or  end.  aid  and  patrol  activity  and  etiquette  on 

The  professional  is  not  entirely  free,  the  slo|)es;  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
In  the  matter  of  equipment  the  average  film  on  the  junior  program  showing  proper 


NOXZEMA 

TRIAL  SIZE 

40^,  60^  and  $1.00 

plus  tax 


amateur  cannot  or  does  not  go  as  far  as 
the  profe.ssional,  usually  for  financial 
reasons. 


instruction  for  the  various  age  groups. 

The  first  step  is  to  draw  up  a  complete 
program  and  list  all  the  shots  the  script 


SKIERS  BEWARE! 


Skiing  is  fun  —  a  challenge  to  your 
skill  and  endurance.  But  it’s  rough  on 
your  skin  . . .  every  skier  knows  that! 

Don’t  take  chances  with  windburn. 
snowbum  or  chapped  hands  and  lips 
—bring  along  Noxzema.This  wonder¬ 
ful  greaseless  vicdicated  skin  cream 
brings  soothing,  cixiling  comfort  — al¬ 
most  immediately! 

Try  it  yourself!  Sec  if  you  aren’t  de¬ 
lighted  with  Noxzcma.  Available  at 
all  drut;  and  cosmetic  counters. 


MT.  MANSFIELD 


Ski  Schools  Are  One  Source 
A  Definite  Subject  For  .1  Definite  Purpose 


Rcgardles.s  of  complete  equipment, 
however,  the  amateur  can  produce  top- 
notch  film  by  following  these  hints: 

Too  many  photographers  accumulate  a 
collection  of  interesting  footage  which, 
spliced  together  in  chronological  order,  is 
projected  time  after  time  for  a  limited 
audience. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  edit  the  results 
of  a  winter’s  shooting  and  have  a  few 
well-arranged  sequences  can  only  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  a  simple  comparison  of 
results. 

One  e.xcellent  suggestion  calls  for  the 
selection  of  a  definite  subject  for  a  definite 
purpose  each  year  in  order  that  the  film  of 
1(14!)  is  not  exactly  like  the  film  of  l!t4N 
or  1047. 

It  is  helpful  to  list  the  material  that  will 
l)e  reejuired  to  satisfy  the  film  and  Ik*  sure 
to  include  some  re(}uirements  that  are  not 
tfK)  convenient  nor  too  easy  to  obtain. 

.\mong  the  excellent  amateur  ski  films 
now  in  existence  are  some  devoted  to  the 
following  subjects: 

X  ski  holiday;  a  ski  trij);  Winter  Cam]) 
l.ife;  Definite  Ski  meets;  Season  with  a 
ski  team;  Ski  classes;  Trips  Abroad; 
\\'eekend  on  skis;  and  ski  movies  with  a 
plot. 

Here  are  a  few  subjects  not  as  yet  fully 
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demands.  Secondly  go  after  the  desired 
shots  whenever  there  is  opportunity  to 
bag  them.  While  looking  for  Ixisic  ma¬ 
terial  shoot  anything  that  is  unusual  and 
any  unexpected  windfall  that  can  be  used 
to  “pace”  the  film. 

Third,  inspect  and  edit  the  results. 
Here  the  usual  problem  of  material  that 
is  missing  and  the  hesitancy  to  cut  much 
that  is  unnecessary  plagues  the  amateur. 
Editing  as  material  is  collected  hel|)s 
avoid  too  many  gaj)s  and  lessens  the  pangs 
of  watching  considerable  foobige  end 
up  on  the  floor. 


Ride  in  Comfort 

to  the  top  of 
Vermont’s  highest 
mountain  .  .  .  the 
East’s  longest, 
highest  Chair  Lift! 

Relax  .  .  . 
Save  your  wax ! 


•Hold  If,  Dear.” 


'^MADRIVfRGLENte 


VERMONT'S  NEW  CHAIR  LIFT 

la  ffca  "Saow  Ceraar"  of  Now  Eagloarf 

2000-FT.  VERTICAL  DESCENT 

Wrifo  far  foWan  giving  fuD  dniaih,  homing  Ikl 

FAYSTON  (F.O.  Woitifiold),  Vt. 
fJinf  off  Raiifa  100) 


JUNIORS 


League  For  Juniors  Fosters  Team  Effort 


I'nanimous  in  their  opinion  that  com- 
|)etitive  team  skiing  contributes  an  in¬ 
centive  for  all  youngsters  in  their  com¬ 
munities  to  improve  their  skiing  skill,  the 
towns  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  North  Con¬ 
way,  Franconia,  Sunaj)ee  and  Hanover, 
all  New  Hampshire  winter  sports  centers, 
have  banded  together  to  form  an  Inter- 
State  Junior  Racing  League. 

Each  of  the  five  areas  will  enter  two 
teams  in  the  newly  formed  League.  Age 
divisions  were  set  at  9-10-1  l-year-olds 
(hereafter  to  be  named  Sub-Juniors)  and 
12-year-olds  and  older  who  have  not 
progressed  beyond  the  eighth  grade  in 
school  (hereafter  to  be  named  Juniors). 

With  the  ages  thus  standardized 
further  scheduling,  which  will  call  for 
interlocking  dual  and  triangular  meets, 
will  bring  together  all  League  teams  on  a 
one-meet-at-home  and  one-meet-away 
basis.  League  Championship  honors  will 
be  awarded  at  the  close  of  each  winter’s 
racing  schedule. 

The  League  has  written  a  clause  into 
its  rules  and  regulations  that  meets  be¬ 
tween  member  teams  shall  be  limited  to 
the  slalom  and  giant  slalom  until  such  a 
time  as  junior  jumping  programs  in  the 
various  communities  i)rogress  to  the  stage 
where  comi)etition  becomes  feasible. 
Cro.ss-country  in  any  form  was  vetoed  as 
a  possible  I^eague  event. 

More  Control:  League  meets  will 
make  only  (me  distinction  between  the 
Sub-Juniors  and  Juniors:  the  Sub-Junior 
giant  slalom  races  will  be  set  with  more 
control  gates  as  a  safety  factor. 

Other  Ijeague  rulings  of  interest  to 
those  across  the  nation  now  in  the  process 
of  starting  similar  inter-community  rac¬ 
ing  meets  were:  each  community  shall 
select  its  teams  in  time  trials  immediately 
prior  to  the  races,  these  trials  to  be  open 
to  all  who  fall  within  the  eligibility  rules; 
all  meets  shall  be  conducted  according  to 
N.H..\.  rules  in  order  that  youngsters 
shall  become  familiar  with  standard  reg¬ 
ulations  at  the  outset  of  their  comjjetitive 
experience;  no  individual  prizes  or  cita¬ 
tions  are  to  l)e  awarded  to  competitors 
to  foster  team  rather  than  individual 
spirit;  and  all  meets  falling  within  League 
jurisdiction  shall  be  run  under  the  sui)er- 
vision  of  the  racing  committee  of  the  host 
ski  club. 

Representatives  of  the  Ijcague  com¬ 
munities  also  went  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  the  jjurpose  of  Sub-Junior 
and  Junior  comi)etition  is  not  to  develop 
a  small  number  of  naturally  talented 
young  skiers,  but  rather,  by  means  of 
(pialifying  time  trials,  to  establish  a  re¬ 
ward  for  enthusiasm  and  diligence  in  each 
of  the  communities’  already  well-est;ib- 
lished  children’s  ski  training  programs. 

For  those  not  concerned  with  kids  on 
skis  the  entire  establishment  of  the 
I.i('ague  may  well  appear  to  be  much  ado 
about  nothing.  For  those  active  in  the 
training  of  juniors  it  is  another  step  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  thoroughly  trained 
youngsters  who  will  one  day  become  the 
generation  of  skiers  who  will  ski  well, 


safely,  courteously  and  with  ajjpreciation 
for  the  sport  in  all  its  ramifications. 

Broader  Scope:  Emphasis  on  juniors 
is  not  new,  but  the  present  scope  of  activ¬ 
ity  is  unprecedented.  For  example,  at 
North  Creek,  N.  Y.,  the  13th  Annual 
Children’s  race  sponsored  by  the  Core 
Mt.  Ski  Club  was  held  recently  under  the 
direction  of  Dorothj"  Hoyt  Nebel  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Johnsburg  Central 
School. 

At  North  Creek  the  aim  is  reliable 
equipment,  sound  instruction  and  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  recreation.  Not  only  is  the 
three  point  idatform  realized  year  after 
year.  North  Creek  has  benefited  by  the 
influence  former  students  now  exert  on 
I)resent-day  activities. 


In  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Ski 
.\ssociation.  young  skiers  are  encouraged 
as  Class  C  Junioi-s.  Ciant  slalom  such  as 
the  course  recently  set  at  Elkhorn  Hot 
Springs  by  Clarence  Waters  for  the  Third 
.\nnual  N.R.M.S.A.  Junior  Champion¬ 
ships,  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Junior 
Chamlier  of  C'ommeice,  was  considered 
ideal  for  the  youths  under  12  years  of  age. 
Cdass  A  and  B  juniors  were  tested  on  both 
downhill  and  slalom  courses. 

Many  areas  concentrate  their  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  small  fry  on  time  trials 
that  net  (iolden  .\rrows.  Silver  (i’s  or 
whatever  local  symbol  denotes  a  major 
accomplishment  against  the  stoj)  wat(‘h. 

What’s  In  A  Name?  It  is  hardly 
necessary  that  all  agree  as  to  metluxl  or 
means.  One  thing  that  would  certainly  aid 
those  who  are  involved  in  junior  skiing 
wmdd  be  a  clarification  of  terminolog5^ 
At  the  present  time  Juniors  include  all 
youngsters  from  the  tiny  tots  of  three  on 
up  to  the  17-year-old  who  may  have  fin¬ 
ished  higli  school.  (Iranted  that  an  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  title.  Scholastic,  would  not  in¬ 
clude  all  who  now  ski  competitively  as 
Juniors,  at  least  less  confusion  would 
result  if  a  nationwide  agreement  were 


reached  on  some  radically  different 
classifications. 

This  should  be  done  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  by  so  doing,  the  NSA 
and  Divisions  would  indicate  that  they 
appreciate  the  time  and  effort  countless 
adults  are  putting  in  among  the  ranks  of 
those  not  now  otherwise  encouraged  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  local  level. 

Among  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  this  month  are  the  number  of  areas 
that  rei)ort  small  jumps  have  been  built 
or  are  in  the  i)lanning  stage  for  the  kids 
to  use  next  winter. 

Many  Eastern  areas  admittedly  strong 
on  downhill  and  slalom  training  are  quick 
to  agree  that  jumping  is  an  excellent 
training  medium  for  all  skiers  and  that  all 


ycjungsters  enjoy  jumjnng  to  an  equal  if 
not  greater  degree  than  a  daily  dose  of 
slo|)e  riding. 

5lost  authorities  on  Junior  skiing  are  in 
agreement  that  cross  countrj'  is  not  only 
too  dull  for  children,  but  could  actually  lx* 
harmful  even  in  a  ver>'  mild  dose.  A  so- 
called  Special  Downhill  (an  intersj)ersing 
of  traverses  and  climbs  on  a  flag-marked 
course)  is  now  l)ecoming  poi)ular  in  com¬ 
munity  ('hildren’s  ('arnivals.  Some  feel 
the  event  was  born  merely  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  round  out  a  four-event  program. 

Coverage  of  the  Nationals 

Publisher  Bill  Eldred  is  now  head¬ 
ing  westward  to  cover  the  National 
downhill  and  slalom  championships 
at  W'hitefish,  Montana,  and  the 
National  classic  combined  jumping 
and  cross-country  championships  at 
Seattle.  The  next  issue,  that  of  March 
15,  will  be  held  up  in  order  to  carry 
these  results,  along  with  other  prom¬ 
inent  competitions.  Eldred  will  also 
visit  in  Banff  in  the  Canadian  Rock¬ 
ies,  Sun  Valley,  .\lta,  .\spen  and  other 
areas. 


Charles  Tibbetts  Plioto 


North  Crkek,  N.  Y.,  Ju.viors 
(lorn!  Kqiiipinetit,  Instruction,  liecreation 
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PITTSFIELD 


SAFETY. 


Safe  &  Inexpensive 

The  name  Bousquet  dates  back  to  the  *! 
early  promoter  of  ski  resorts  and  facilities,  j 
Bousquet’s  Ski  Grounds  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  have  grown  from  the  single  roi)e  1 
tow  of  1936  to  a  10-rope  recreation  center  ' 
to<lay.  Realizing  that  no  tow  is  any  l)etter  j 
than  its  weakest  safety  shutoff,  Mr. 
Bousquet  has  devisetl  what  looks  like  a 
very  practical,  simple  and  inexpensive 
stifety  shutoff. 

Two  poles  are  securely  planted  about 
six  feet  apart  on  either  side  of  the  rope 
tow.  One  end  of  a  piece  of  clothesline  is 
tied  to  the  left  pole,  in  the  case  of  a  right 


_1H4LL 

ir  *oet  rvLkBy 


clothes 

LifTE 


hand  tow.  The  clothesline  then  jiasses  un¬ 
der  the  rope  tow  and  through  a  good  sized 
stiimped  metal  pulley  on  the  opposite 
pole.  This  is  clejvrly  shown  in  the  upjM'r 
illustration. 

About  10  feet  downhill  from  the  safety 
and  thereafter  at  50  foot  intervals  poles 
continue  dowm  to  the  lower  terminal,  the 
bst  pole  being  about  10  feet  from  the 
house.  Screweyes  or  .staples  are  attached 
to  the  poles  at  the  height  of  the  tow  rojie. 
An  eight-inch-diameter  wire  is  passeil 
through  these  screweyes,  and  the  top  and 
bottom  ends  are  looped  and  twisted  so 
that  the  clothesline  can  lie  attached. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tow  another  piece  of 
clothesline  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  wire  and  pas.sed  through  a  ^4  inch 
hole  into  the  house.  This  is  looped  over  a 
knife  switch  (see  lower  cut)  which  con¬ 
trols  the  ignition  of  the  tow  motor.  Any 
slack  in  the  lower  clothesline  is  taken  up 
by  a  piece  of  household  string  which  will 
break  easilv  when  necessiiry. 


uamt  troKE  StatHc 
KtLfl  TCNSioN, 

WHCW  Pulle^D 


ELASTIC  BAMD 

Kok'D/A/e  Rope 


KNIFE  Sw/TCH 
TO  f*\OTOR 


It  looks  practical,  and  to  add  to  its  use- 
fullness,  a  skier  can  stop  the  tow  at  any 
time  it’s  necessary  by  hitting  the  wire 
with  his  ski  pole. 


Flexible  Flyer 

SPLITKEin 


Laminated  Skis 

Here's  the  best  in  skis  .  .  .  designed  to  give  you  a  full 
measure  of  fun.  You’ll  really  enjoy  skiing  on  Splitkeins. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  INC.,  41. S  GLENWOOD  .WE.,  PHIL.\DELFHL\  40,  PA. 


V  3  ^  tiddrt  frdiii  lotion  ond  Now  Tork 
^  3#  Slopot,  30  tfoik,  13  powor  lowt  wtHiin 
IS  minolot  of  iHo  holol. 

*  Modorn,  Iroproof  kotol.  Unoxeollod  cwitino. 
Cockloil  Loong#  Ooncing. 


Special  Rates 
To  Ski  Groups 
Write  to 
Manacer 


Classified 

SKI  LODGE  FOR  SALE  —  Well  known  beautiful 
colonial  lodge  in  operation.  Big  Broniley-Snow  Val¬ 
ley  Vermont  Ski  area.  Near  lifts.  Sleeps  33.  dines 
48.  Outstanding  value.  Partners  disagree.  Write  Box 
A,  SKI  Magazine. 


NORWEGIANOLYMPIC  SKIING  INSTRUCTOR 
who.  last  winter  was  engaged  by  the  Federation 
Francaise  de  Ski  as  instructor  for  the  French  Olympic 
Team  in  Chamonix  and  St.  Moritz,  wants  engage¬ 
ments  by  Hotel,  Sports  Store  or  Club.  Speaks  English, 
German,  French  and  Scandinavian.  Box  C. 
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MORGAN’S,  MONTREAL 


Exclusive  vendors  in  Canada 
of  Famous  ' ' ® 


HANNES  SCHNEIDER  and 
ATTENHOFER  SWISS  SKIS 


Tb«  ts*rt«aian’t  Parodli*  In  lh«  Provincn 
mt  Qeebnc  nanr  th«  famout  Mt.  Trnmblant 
SKIING  RINDIZVOUS.  RUSTIC  ATMOS- 
rami.  PInMt  quollfy  cuisine.  Dence  holi. 
Cocktail  lounge.  $5.00  per  day.  Including 
ffleah.  $28.00*$35.00  per  week. 

Write  for  our 
folder.  Irene  Van 
Auken  Acsn.,  516 
5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Tel..  MU-7-8455.  . 


CANADIAN _ 

Skis  Provided 

e 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Patrick’s 
I  Orphanage,  Silver  Fa:lls,  N.  B.,  function¬ 
ing  as  a  shelter  for  orphaned  and  deserted 
:  boys  the  past  90  years,  has  the  institution 
been  so  ski  conscious  as  this  season.  The 
!  encouragement  given  this  and  other 
I  sports  in  season  is  due  to  Sister  Florine, 
superior  of  the  orphanage,  transferred  to 
her  current  eastern  post  about  18  months 
i  ago  from  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

She  has  sui)i)lied  the  St.  Patrick’s  boys 
I  with  more  skis  than  were  ever  before 
available  to  them. 


For  Orphans 

fa.\,  N.  S.,  that  sanction  for  a  Canadian 
ski  championship  event  of  1949  was  re¬ 
fused  to  Halifax,  has  been  denied  by 
Fred  S.  Urquhart,  Montreal,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Amateur  Ski  Association. 
Urquhart  states  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  no  request  was  ever  received, 
and,  currently,  there  is  no  club  in  Halifax 
affiliated  with  the  CASA. 

It  is  understood  that  the  information 
on  Halifax’s  being  refused  jjermission  to 
hold  one  of  the  events  emanated  from  the 
committee  handling  a  bicentenary  cele- 


MONT 

TREMBLANT 

LODGE 

FACIUTIES 

OPEN 

TO 

GUESTS 


Small,  informal  ski  lodge  on  Mont  Tremblant 
property.  Ideal  for  house  parties.  $7-$8  per  person. 
American  Plan. 

John  8c  Frankie  O’Rear,  Managers 
Chateau  Beaurallon 
Mont  Tremblant  Lodge,  P.Q.,  Canada 


Jkkp-J()Ui\g  Ox  Baxff  s  Maix  Duag 
Al  the  Carnival,  Dancing  In  The  Streets 


Hxiines  Schneider  U  TecludcRl 
ItanxRer  of  Morsan’i  SportlnK 
Goods  DeiMirtmeut 


Le  St.  Jovite  Hotel 

ST.  JOVITE,  P.Q. 

Tofopfiong  44 

10*mlnuto  rldo  to  Mont  Tremblant  lift 

Situated  in  the  quaint  French-Canadion  village  of  St. 
Jovite  . . .  high  in  the  Laurention  Mountains  . . .  the 
St.  Jovite  Hotel  offers  every  comfort  and  convenience 
indoors  for  the  winter  sports  enthusiasts  . . .  delicious 
meals  . . .  coiy  rooms  .  . .  hot  and  cold  water  . .  . 
spacious  lounge  .  .  .  cocktail  bar  . . .  play  room  . . . 
moving  pictures  . . .  dance  . . .  etc. . .. 

Outdoors  you  will  find  skiing  . . .  skating  ...  to- 
bogganning  . . .  sleigh  rides  . . .  and  a  network  of 
over  50  miles  of  well  marked  trails  surround  the  hotel. 
There  are  also  numerous  open  hills  for  the  novice  and 
average  skier. 

Rotot  $5-$6  o  day#  moolt  ncludod 


There  is  a  i)air  of  skis  and  poles  on  hand 
now  for  practically  every  one  of  the  boys 
above  the  age  of  5  in  this  Institution  now 
housing  about  90  lads. 

For  the  first  season  skiing  is  uj)  on  a  par 
witli  skating,  hockey,  tobogganing  and 
sledding.  Lights  are  provided  lately  for 
night  activities  on  the  grounds. 

Borderline  Case:  Two  border  towns 
that  are  becoming  havens  for  skiing  from 
outside  the  district  in  question,  are  Fd- 
nuindston,  N.  B.,  and  ^ladawaska.  Me. 
.\n  international  bridge  connects  the  two 
centers  on  the  upper  St.  .John  River.  The 
skiing  facilities  of  Kdmundston-Mada- 
waska  are  attracting  devotees  of  the  S])ort, 
including  whole  families  within  a  radius 
of  about  100  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary. 

Drawing  skiers  from  various  parts  of 
the  big  county  of  Aroostook,  Me.,  and 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Madawaska 
and  Victoria,  X,  B.,  the  Kdmundston- 
Madawaska  area  is  bilingual,  and  besides 
being  right  on  the  boundary  is  close  to 
the  (Quebec  jnovincial  line. 

No  Bid:  .V  re])ort  originating  in  Hali- 


bration  this  year  for  Halifax.  It  is  claimed 
a  ski  title  event  had  been  planned  as  part 
of  the  celebration. 

In  discussing  affairs  of  the  CASA,  Pres¬ 
ident  Ur(}uhart  stated,  “We  have  great 
difficulty  keeping  the  other  districts 
hapi)y.  As  you  know,  the  western  district 
is  3,(K)()  miles  away,  and  all  news  is  slow 
getting  from  west  to  east,  and  back 
again.  So  too  in  the  central  district.” 

.\cros8  The  Dominion:  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  with  three  excellent  ski  mountains 
less  than  an  hour  from  the  city,  receives 
about  seven  feet  of  snow  in  a  normal 
year,  but  this  season  they  are  revelling 
in  the  unheard-of  dejiths  of  20  to  25  feet 
at  the  3.500-foot  altitude. 

Banff,  .\lberta,  still  echoed  from  the 
festivities  of  its  31st  Winter  Carniv.al, 
featuring  Miss  Banff,  a  skiing  queen  of 
the  snows,  ice  sculpture,  ski  events, 
jiarades  —  everything  but  dancing  in 
the  streets,  and  that  may  have  been  iier- 
formed  informally  by  enthusiastic  Carni¬ 
val  particijiants. 

Alex  Watts  has  a  new  siqier  snow¬ 
mobile  to  take  guests  of  the  Sunshine  Lcnlge 
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up  to  Brew  ster  Rock  or  to  the  base  of  twin  1 
Cairns,  enabling  skiers  to  take  one  or  two  i 
touring  trips  during  the  mornings. 

Elizabeth  Rumniel  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Mount  Temple  and  | 
Skoki  Ski  Lodges.  Skoki  will  be  open  this  ! 
month  until  May,  and  Larry  Boyd  will  : 
also  open  Mt.  Assiniboine  Lodge.  Skiers 
will  be  able  to  fly  in  to  this  Lodge.  i 

At  St.  Donat,  P.  Q..  Jas|)er-in-(^uebec,  I 
host  to  the  team  of  visitors  from  1*’ ranee,  ^ 
including  James  Couttet,  Henri  Oreiller, 
Claude  Penz  and  Jean  Blanc,  announced  , 
that  they  would  stay  until  March  14. 

On  The  Road:  Collingwood  was  the  i 
locale  for  the  Ontario  Travelling  Ski  | 
School  one  week  in  January.  But  even  j 
here  snow  was  in  short  supply  as  there 
was  almost  as  much  grass  as  snow,  al-  , 
though  not  so  much  as  to  necessitate  can¬ 
cellation.  Clint  Mehdlle  is  director  of  the  ■ 
touring  school,  w'hich  also  boasts  top 
notch  pros  from  the  Laurentians.  Xext 
town  on  the  itinerary  was  Port  Arthur. 

Students  of  the  school  are  given  a  stiff 
week’s  schooling  and  are  marked  by  the 
experts  on  teaching  skill,  first  aid  in  ski¬ 
ing  and  actual  skiing  ability  and  tech¬ 
nique.  Successful  examinees  return  to 
their  own  ski  schools  as  qualified  assist¬ 
ant  instructors. 

Pete  Petterson,  former  member  of  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Air  Force,  became  the 
first  winner  of  the  new  Cresvig  Troi)hy, 
donated  by  a  Norwegian  ski  manufac¬ 
turer,  as  he  annexed  the  combined  cross¬ 
country  and  jum])ing  championship  at  a 
two-day  invitation  meet  staged  in  Mid¬ 
land,  Ontario.  For  the  first  time  in  eastern 
Canada  the  Swedish  system  of  jioint- 
scoring  advised  competitors  and  s|)ecta- 
tors  of  the  point  standings  immediately 
following  each  jump.  Reaction  to  the 
method  was  very  favourable. 

Seven-year-old  Helen  Weider,  daughter 
of  Jozo  Weider,  manager  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  resort,  usually  opens  the 
women’s  downhill  and  slalom  courses  each 
week. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Ski  CUub  has 
just  completed  the  Varsity  Ski  House  at 
Collingwood  which  will  accommodate  30 
skiers  each  weekend  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  at  very  reasonable  student  rates.  The 
Toronto  institution  has  never  had  such  a 
set-up  before  and  school  authorities  ex- 
I)ect  the  lodge  to  be  packed  regularly  each 
week-end  with  skiing  students. 

The  university  club  has  its  own  area 
just  outside  the  city  equipped  with  a  tow 
and  jump  plus  a  small  cabin  capable  of 
housing  15  persons.  Students  aid^  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  50  metre  jump  at  Col- 
lingwood’s  Happy  Valley  location  as  well 
as  working  on  the  Dieppe  downhill  run. 
Housing  space  for  the  students  has  been 
secured  for  weekends  in  the  town  of  Col¬ 
lingwood  in  addition  to  the  new  lodge 
near  the  hills. 

Johnny  Anderson,  Ross  Anderson  (no 
relation)  and  Frank  Sutcliffe  are  instruc¬ 
tors  at  Collingwood  on  weekends  while  at¬ 
tending  Varsity  during  the  week.  This  is  a 
new  and  decidedly  enviable  twist  to  the 
"working-my-way-through-college”  rou¬ 
tine. 


THE  LAURENTIAN  MTS. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec 

Overnight  by  Train,  Bus.  Haurt  by  Plana  from  Now  York  City  ond  Boston* 
Just  North  of  Montrool.  Opon  Highways  All  tho  Woy.  Horo  you  hovo  hundrods 
of  milos  of  Skiing,  Sloigh  Riding,  Skoting  and  ovorything  that  makos  a  Porfoct 
Wlntor  Holidoy.  All  mombors  of  tho  Lourontion  Rosorts  Associotlon  oporoto  on 
Amoricon  Plan  and  they  awoil  your  roquosi  for  Booklets,  Roles,  Reservotions. 
Write  Today  to  the  Hotels  and  Inns  listed  below. 


lyi^UY  ^ABDIFI  Piedmont/ P.  Q.  Mountain  top  luxury  ski  resort.  Constam  T'Bar  lift  and  three 

■  wADKItL  VLUD  new  rope  tows.  New  trails.  Skiing  on  all  sides  of  the  mountain.  Hans  Folkner 
Ski  School.  Rates:  AP  $9.00  to  $1 5.00. 


UYiy|.pi«iQ  I  St*  Sauveur  dot  Monts,  P.  Q.  At  foot  of  Hill  70.  Modern  log  lodge.  lncom> 

NTIyIAKK  9  Lwl/Vb  poroblelocationfor  winter  sports.  Ski  tows,  open  slopes,  trails.  Friendly  atmosphere. 

—  At%Ci  e  Ste.  Adele  on  haut/ P.Q.  Home  of  Open  Slopes  "40"  and  "80",  4  Tows,  Net* 

AI/tLt  LwUIiRB  workof  Trails,  de  Passille  Ski  School,  Evening  Entertainment,  Rates  $7. 50  to  $1 1.00. 

Al  DIAIB  IMKI  Sto*  Marguerite/  P.Q.  Luxuriously-appointed  chalet  and  cottages  in  the  heart  of  the  ski 
ALrlNt  INN  country!  Superb  atmosphere  and  cuisine.  Thrill  to  the  famous  Hill  60  and  twin  slopes.  2  ski 
tows.  Expert  ski  instruction.  A  Cardy  Hotel. 


^/\/*UAIlII\  ^Te«  Morguerite  Station,  P*Q«  Ski  School,  T-Bar  lift  and  rope  tow.  Swiss 
VWtIANI/  hospitality  and  cuisine.  Rates  $6.50  to  $10.  Special  ski  weeks.  Write  Louis 
Cochond,  Manager. 


MANOIR  PINOTEAU 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.Q.  At  base  of  Mont  Tremblant.  Deluxe  Accommoda¬ 
tions  and  the  best  skiing. 


Marguorito  Station,  P«Q«  A  complete  resort  estate.  Modern  hotel 
^^I^AINB  1/  B9IBKBL  beautifully  appointed.  Excellent  cuisine.  Sun  decks.  All  winter  sports. 

I  M  c  ADIMIBPB  Douid,  P«Q.  Lovely  log  chalet.  Altitude  1,055  feet.  Ski  trails,  open  slopes,  ski  tow. 
“A  PArlNIBKB  ah  conveniences.  Homelike  atmosphere.  Excellent  meals. 

I  Al IDEAlTIfSC  lAIAI  Agoth#  dot  Monts*  Winter  Holidoyland  Unsurpassed!  Open  slopes.  6 

LAUKBNIlvB  INN  tows.  Ski  School.  Skating.  Sleighing.  Hockey.  Nightly  dancing.  Carnival.  Rates 
$8.00-$11.00. 


jkw  I  AIM  R*0*  A  fomous  winter  sports  center  with  a  friendly  atmosphere. 

^I'AT  KwWAP  inn  Alpine  T-Bor  Lift,  trails,  Home  of  Famous  Snow  Eagle  Ski  School,  dog  teams, 
all  sports.  Excellent  meals.  Air  base  and  planes. 

I  acdbd  IM  AIICBC<*  Donot,  P.Q*  Modern  hotel,  deluxe  chalets.  Superb  slopes.  New  Alpine 
w ADI*BK*IN* WMBDBW  T-Bar  Lift.  Gentle  slopes.  Giant  Slalom  Run.  Radio,  showers,  refined  cuisine. 

Reached  by  bus  or  train  from  Ste.  Agathe,  also  by  air. 


;  Lo  Provineg  de  Quebec  hat  everything 
to  delight  a  tkler't  heart.  Numerous  well- 
marked  trails,  numerous  ski-tows,  splendid 
snow  conditions,  dry  brilliant  sunshine.  And 
an  old-time  welcome  owaits  you  In  Quebec's 
;  comfortoble,  modern  Inns  and  hotels. 


For  Aelp  p/annJa^  your  vaeation,  or  for  in- 
formation  concerning  the  unaurpaased  induatrial 
opportunitiea  in  our  province,  write  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Buildinga, 
Quebec  City,  Canada,  or  48  Rockefeller  Plana, 
New  York  City  20. 


!  Ski  buckle  trophies  for  every  event, 
jumping,  downhill,  slalom  and  cross¬ 
country.  Authentic  designs  and  figures  by 
master  craftsmen. 

SUNSET  TRAILS  buckles  will  be  used 
this  season  in  leading  events  which 
include: 

BOGUS  BASIN  GEM  CUP 
DAFFODIL  CUP  RACE 
SUN  VALLEY  EVENTS 
CROSS-COUNTRY  CHAMPIONSHIP 

SUNSET  TRAILS  ski  jewelry  and  belt 
buckles  for  everyone  are  sold  at  leading 
resorts  and  shops  throughout  the  United 
States.  Write  now  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  MEANS  CO. 

Silversmiths  to  the  Sports  World 

CULVER  CITY  •  CALIFORNIA 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS _ 

Good  Instructors  Not  Always  ^^Names^ 


by  John  Litchfield 

With  the  continuetl,  wonderful,  yet 
abnormally  fast  growth  of  skiing  in  these 
United  States,  people  have  become  more 
discerning,  even  more  criticial  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  teachers.  Many  ski  schools 
have  always  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  through  the  selection  of  proper 
f)ersonnel  and  through  the  modification  of 
older  techniques  or  the  assimilation  of 
new  ones.  Other  schools  are  not  able  to  do 
this  for  one  reason  or  another  and  still 
others,  able  to  improve  their  standing 
publicly,  never  do. 

This  is  unfortunate.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  the  sport  of  skiing  and  unfortunate  for 
those  of  us  who  make  it  our  living.  For  the 
sport  of  skiing,  there  result  unneces.sary 
laws  with  the  consetiuent  enforcement 
tigencies  and  for  us,  actively  engaged  in 
the  sport,  comes  the  knowknlge  that  there 
are  some  black  sheep  among  us. 

No  Trick:  There  is  no  great  trick  in 
organizing  and  maintaining  a  ski  school, 
(iood,  solid  instructors  can  be  obtained 
without  the  benefit  of  the  largest  treasury 
in  the  world.  Excellent  instructors  can  be 
obtained  without  recourse  to  racing  rec¬ 
ords  and  past  or  present  competitive  jxjr- 
formances.  Successful  ski  schools  are  made 
up  of  individuals  possessing  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  two  characteristics:  a  pleas¬ 
ing  |)ersonality,  and  an  ability  of  expres¬ 
sion  —  with  reference  to  s{)eech,  not 
facial,  although  I  must  say  this  helps. 

These  are  (lualities  that  result  from  a 
normal  development  in  a  normal  home 
and  are  not  subject  to  any  laws  that  some 
crackpots  feel  would  help  the  individual. 
Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  pro¬ 
spective  instructor  must  be  able  to  ski. 
But  then,  you,  as  the  head  instructor, 
must  either  teach  him  to  .ski  according  to 
the  techni(jue  chosen  or  change  him  to 
conform  to  it.  Personally,  I  prefer  the 
former  case  as  it  is  much  easier,  and, 
furthermore,  one  has  one  more  convert. 

I  refuse  to  be  pulled  into  the  technique 
question  other  than  to  say,  first,  that  any 
technique  must  have  a  logical  and  prac¬ 
tical  system  of  steps,  each  designed  suc¬ 
cessively  to  advance  the  skier  to  the  toji 
of  the  ladder;  and  second,  that  the  school 
must  rigidly  adhere  to  the  chosen  system 
in  demonstration,  expression,  and  in 
spirit. 

That  is  your  ski  school  then  —  a  spir¬ 
ited  group  of  individuals,  each  a  distinct 
personality  possessing  at  least  average  use 
of  the  King’s  English,  adliering  to  a  logi¬ 
cal  and  i^ractical  system  of  instruction. 

Now  let’s  get  into  the  functioning  of  tlie 
school. 

Organization:  .Vny  school  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  it  is  well  organized  in  every  re¬ 
spect  —  in  fact  so  well  organized  that, 
when  the  puinl  reports  to  the  meeting 
place  for  the  first  time,  he  embarks  upon 
an  experience  that  leaves  its  impression 
not  only  in  increased  iiersonal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  simplicity  and  ethciency 
that  effects  it.  Of  course,  somewhere 
along  the  line  your  organization  can  break 
down  from  time  to  time  because  of  some 
or  all  of  the  following  factors:  no  snow. 


Sun  Valley  Ski  School  Staff 
Personality  And  The  King's  English 


no  |)upils,  or  no  lift.  That’s  not  good. 

In  such  a  case,  one  might  take  up  writ¬ 
ing,  for  instance. 

But  seriously,  the  organization  must 
include  projier  segregation  of  pupils  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability;  a  meeting  place  where 
instructors  have  Jtssigned  locations;  a 
definite  meeting  time  for  both  morning 
and  afternoon  cla-sses;  transportation  ar¬ 
rangements  if  needed;  projier  choice  of 
slopes  by  instructors;  policies  for  chisses 
desiring  to  use  lifts,  both  as  to  j)rice  anil 
:us  to  precedence  in  line;  the  use  of  the 
same  technical  terms  and  expressions,  the 
knowledge  of  first  aid,  and  the  jiroper 


f  r 


.  :v 


demonstration  by  instructors;  attention 
to  equipment,  particularly  that  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  beginners;  constant  supervision  of 
classes;  i)roficiency  tests  for  pupils  with 
suitable  awards;  and  maintenance  of 
slopes  in  cooiieration  with  the  ski  patrol 
—  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  many  con¬ 
siderations,  So  you  see,  after  the  choice  of 
(lersonnel  and  technique,  a  ski  school’s 
problems  resolve  themselves,  aside  from 
the  brief  aches  and  pains  of  its  individual 
members,  into  one  of  administration. 

Three  Giants:  As  for  the  technique  of 
teaching,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  three 
factors  -  explanation,  demonstration, 
and  correction  —  all  of  which  have  been 
known  to  teachers  for  years,  but  which 
often  are  forgotten  or  lost.  A  short,  simple 
explanation  given  in  light  of  jirevnously 
taught  stejjs  and  followed  by  an  excellent 
demonstration  will  i)rovide  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  impil.  (k)rrections  should 
not  be  too  detailed  to  be  confusing  but 
rather  an  analysis  based  on  a  series  of  im¬ 
pressions.  As  a  single  faetor,  demonstra¬ 
tion  cannot  be  overemj)hasized. 

Still  another  very  imi)ortant  character¬ 
istic  in  the  functioning  of  a  school  is  its 
spirit.  To  guarantee  its  establishment  and 
then  its  ])er|H‘tuity  is  one  of  the  prime  jobs 
of  the  head  of  the  school.  To  this  end  he 
must  devote  much  of  his  time  so  that  in¬ 
structors  are  able  to  carry  with  them, 
each  and  every  day  of  the  season,  that 
same  drive  and  determination  that  exists 
during  the  first  days  of  winter.  For  only 
while  we  ourselves  possess  this  spirit,  can 
we  ever  hoj)e  to  impart  to  our  pupils  the 
feeling  and  technical  knowledge  necessary 
for  further  advancement  of  skiing,  the 
greatest  of  all  sports. 
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the  record  of  Pepe  Jenewein  on  the  Kan¬ 
dahar  course  from  the  start  hut  to  the 
tramway  station,  with  a  difference  in  alti¬ 
tude  of  860  meters  and  a  distance  of  4.5 
kilometers  in  3.34.8  minutes,  has  not  l)een 
broken. 

Unforgettable:  What  s{)ectator  could 
ever  forget  the  picture  of  a  great  Arlberg 
meet  with  the  champions  schussing  grace¬ 
fully  and  weightlessly  over  the  Wachte 
and  Tobel  trails?  These  are  the  womlers 
which  skiing  provides  and  which  are 
surroundetl  by  a  landscape  of  brilliance 
and  sun. 

The  tamer  skier  finds  fun  on  the  400 
meter  high  downhill  trail  to  St.  Christoph 
over  easy  sloj)es  and  long,  gradual  de¬ 
scents.  I.ike  a  fairy  tale  in  snow  the  tiny 
group  of  houses  of  St.  Christoph  will 
charm  him  with  its  small  church  and 
broad,  sprawling  buildings  when,  resting, 
he  takes  a  hK)k  around. 

Trails  particularly  for  the  exj)erts  are 
the  Maienwasen  ami  Maienplatt  trails  — 
covered  with  fine  powdery  snow  or  glisten¬ 
ing  corn  snow  —  as  well  as  a  good  numljer 
of  other  trails  leading  down  between  the 
light  stand  of  trees  toward  tlie  .\stige- 
boden. 

If  the  skier  has  withstood  all  these,  a 
cross-country  workout  of  no  mean  order, 
he  needs  no  longer  to  have  fear  of  the 
Moos.  If  he  has  ma.stered  the  wiles  of  the 
“  schweinsbuhel,”  which  attests  to  the 
fiendish  reputation  of  the  (lalzig,  he  is 
entitled  to  stand  among  the  critics  who 
pass  judgment  on  the  form,  execution  and 
tempo  of  those  flying  down  from  alwve. 

“  The  good  skier’s  rendezvous,”  the  (Jal- 
zig  is  usually  called. 


FOREIGN 


By  Luis  L.\ngemikr 
A  magic  word  for  the  skier  -  Mt.  (ial- 
zig  at  St.  Anton  am  .\rlberg.  On  Mt. 

(ialzig  there  are  many  ski  trails  all  on 
one  mountain.  The  courses  are  tjuite 
varied  and  everything  goes  entirely  ac- 
(•ording  to  the  wish  of  the  ski  enthusiast. 

F  rom  a  height  of  2200  meters  the  giant 
ravines  descend  through  brilliant,  sunlit 
forest  clearings  to  a  height  of  1300  meters 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Here  at  ( ial- 
zig  ski  history  has  Ireen  written  and  many 
stages  of  development  down  to  the  most 
modern  phases  liave  centered  in  this  area, 
scene  of  the  Kantlahar  meets,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  time. 

Since  the  year  1037  an  aerial  tramway, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  lieau- 
tiful  in  the  Alps,  has  been  running  up  the 
ridge  to  just  lielow  the  southern  |)eak  of 
the  mountain.  From  here  the  view  to  the 
south  is  magnificent,  with  the  beautiful 
outlines  of  the  Ferwall  mountains,  the 
.Saumspitze  and  the  Patteriol  standing  as 
symlsds  of  the  region. 

The  silver-white  cars  lightly  sway  up 
through  the  mountain  morning  to  the 
clejir  heights  above  where  the  ski  trails 
iK'gin.  They  are  eternally  new  to  the  skier 
with  their  changing  contour  wliether  in 
•i  midwinter  garment  of  powdery  snow, 
or  whether  the  magic  warmth  of  a  spring 
day  offers  corn  snow  like  that  in  a  dream  they  liecome  more  and  more  steep  so  that 

which  the  .skier  can  only  accept  as  a  gift  oidy  the  experts  take  longer  downhill 

fiom  the  gmls.  Large  and  broad  are  the  schusses. 

upiier  slojies  of  the  (ialzig  until,  extend-  Unheanl-of  records  in  downhill  runs 

iiig  to  the  eilge  of  the  Steissbach  valley,  have  lieen  made  at  (lalzig  and  even  today 


Authenticated  News  Photo 

Mountain  Inn  In  Kleiner  Wal- 
SERT.AL,  Austria 

Outer  Wdlls  IHmtered  With  Broken  Skis 


THt  LMDINC  SWISS  HOTELS  FOR  WINTERSPORTS 


For  uintersport  atmosphere 

The  Grand  Hotel 


IlOF  •  AKOSA 

'I'he  wintersport  hotel  in  the  sun  and  the  jK'ace 
of  a  majestic  landscape.  It  has  its  own  orchestra 
and  fiLiing-school. 

U  rite  for  further  details  to  T.  II  aloer,  Arosa 
(Switzerland) 


BELVEDERE 


DAVOS  — PARSENN 
Personally  managed  by  its  proprietor 
Tom  Morosam 


I  he  traditional 


PARSENN 


at  KLOSTERS  (Grisons) 
is  recommended  by  all  friends  of  sun  and  snow 
If  rite  to  Th.  IIew,  Proprietor 
Klosters  (Switzerlantl) 


riie  leading  hotel  in  the  leading  Swiss  winter- 
sporl  resort.  Sun  •  Snow  •  lee  •  Amusements 
Manager:  W.  Hofmann 
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WHERE-TO-STAY  DIRECTORY 


COLORADO 

Aspen 

ASPEN  APARTMENTS— Kitchenette  and  bath, 
European  Plan,  $3.50  per  person  per  day  and  up. 

HOTEL  JEROME — Famous  historic  hotel,  offers 
complete  modernized  accommodations  American  Plan 
(meals included).  Rooms  with  c  r  without  private  bath. 
Minimum  price  $7  per  person  per  day. 

HOTEL  JEROME  GUEST  HOUSES  —  American 
Plan  $7  per  day  and  up,  or  European  Plan  $2.50. 

ROARING  FORK  —  Modern  dormitory  facilities,  $2 
per  day.  Separate  floors  for  men  and  for  women. 

PRINCE  ALBERT — Modern  dormitory  facilities. 
$2  per  day.  Double  rooms  for  couples,  same  price. 
Accommodations  also  available  for  guests  furnishing 
own  bedding  (bedrolls)  $1  per  day. 

MOORE'S  COURT  —  Indiv.  Grnd.  floor  Apts.,  bath. 
Gas  cooking,  refrigs.  Up  town.  3  BIks.  lift.  $2  to  $4 
person.  Write  Resvs.  James  Moore.  Ph.  2802. 

MAROON  BELL'S  LODGE  —  Combining  western 
ranch  life  and  ski  life  at  T  Lazy  7  Ranch.  10  minutes 
from  famous  Aspen  Ski  Area  serviced  via  Ranch  sta¬ 
tion  wagon.  Ski  tow  on  Ranch.  Finest  ranch  meals,  log 
buildings,  large  fireplaces  and  abundant  heat  and 
baths.  Had  and  Lou  Deane,  T  Lazy  7  Ranch,  Aspen, 
Colorado. 

SKIMORE  LODGE — At  the  foot  of  the  runs.  Ski 
down  to  the  Lifts.  $2  to  $3.50.  Elizabeth  Forbes, 
Manager,  Aspen,  Colorado. 

Winter  Park 

SKI  LODGE  WINTER  PARK.  COLO.  P.  Timmer- 
haus.  750  yds.  5  tows  $5.00  up  AP  Groups  RED. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Pittsfield 

SHERATON  HOTEL  —  Pittsfield.  Mass.  1J<  miles 
to  Bousquet's,  12  miles  to  Jiminy  Peak.  Attractive 
and  comfortable  rooms,  many  with  private  bath. 
Rates  from  $3.00  per  day,  Euroiiean  Plan.  Dining 
Room,  Cocktail  Lounge,  Saturday  Night  Dance. 
Completely  fireproof.  Telephone  Pittsfield  4511. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Franconia 

MITTERSILL  CLUB  8t  SKI  AREA  ON  CANNON 
MT.  FRANCONIA.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Glen 

GLENWOOD  ON  THE  SACO.  A  comfortable  Inn 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  Cranmore,  ‘Thorn  & 
Black  Mts.  ski  areas.  Jackson  61-4. 

Hanover 

THE  COUNTRY  INN  —  Centrally  located.  $50  wk. 
Package  Plan  includes  everything.  Children's  Ski 
School.  Acc.  20.  Catering  to  Family  Groups.  Write 
Box  401,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

NORWICH  INN  —  Cozy,  comfy,  good  eatin',  skiin', 
tow  —  Deirtmouth  I  mile.  Info.  Norwich,  Vt.  'Tel.  43. 

SPRUCE  MT.  LODGE  —  Capacity  50.  Mid-week 
and  group  discounts.  1200  ft.  tow.  Near  new  Thorn  & 
Black  Mt.  lifts. 

WHITNEYS'  IN  JACKSON,  N.  H.  A  comfortable 
Eastern  Slope  Region  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  new  Black 
Mountain  Alpine  Lift.  Reasonable  rates.  Write  Whit¬ 
neys’,  Box  14,  Jackson,  N.  H. 

THE  VILLAGE  INN  — at  base  of  Thorn  Mt.  Ski 
Area.  Nearest  Inn,  reasonable  rates.  Center  of  ski  ac¬ 
tivities. 

North  Conway 

CRANMORE  INN  —  Dartmouth  Hospitality;  10 
min.  walk  to  Mt.  Cranmore;  $6.  up  Am.  Plan. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  —  Informal,  friendly.  $6.50-$8. 
A.P. 

WatervlIIe  Valley 

WATERVILLE  INN  —  Good  snow  conditions,  1500' 
tow,  trails,  floodlighted  skating  rink. 

Western  White  Mountains 

MOOSILAUKE  RAVINE  CAMP  — Log  lodge  op¬ 
erated  by  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  8  mi.  N.  of 
Warren.  Year-round  hospitality  for  all.  Open  slopes, 
trails  and  touring  on  Mt.  Moosilauke.  $5.00  per  day, 
3  meals  and  lod^g. 


NEW  YORK 

Lake  Placid 

ALPINE  LODGE  —  $7.50  up  A.  P.  Free  ski  tow, 
skating,  informal  fun.  Whiteface  and  area  facilities 
accessible.  Best  vacation  buy.  Folder.  Box  347S. 


Speculator 

OSBORNE  INN  8:  COTTAGES.  Speculator.  N.  Y. 
Alpine  lift,  night  skiing,  all  facilities.  American  Plan 
$6.50  up.  Phone  2651. 

VIKINGATE  —  One  mile  to  Alpine  lift.  Request  rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono  Mountains 

THE  INN.  BUCK  HILL  FALLS.  PA.  Skiing,  to¬ 
bogganing,  skating,  sleigh-bus  parties,  two  electrically 
operated  tows  and  10  miles  of  well  marked  trails  for 
Novice  and  Intermediate.  Enjoy  the  comforts  of  the 
300  Room  fireproof  Inn,  with  its  huge  cheery  fire¬ 
places  and  meals  to  match  mountain  appetites.  Winter 
Sports  facilities  reserved  for  Hotel  guests.  Only  3 
hours  from  N.  Y.  and  Phila. 


VERMONT 

Bradford 

BRADFORD  INN  —  Special  rates  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  skiers.  Northeast  Slopes  Ski  Tows,  E.  Cor¬ 
inth.  Vt.  2  tows  —  10  miles  from  Bradford. 

Mad  River  Glen 

MAD  RIVER  BARN  —  Headquarters  for  New  Eng¬ 
land's  newest  aerial  chair  Lift;  nearest  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  the  ski  area.  Comfortable.  Good  food.  Cock¬ 
tail  Lounge.  American  Plan  (2  meals)  $5.50-$l0. 
daily  per  person.  Write  for  folder  Fayston  (P.  O. 
WAITSFIELD). 

THE  PERKINS  —  3  mi.  from  lift;  accommodates  18. 
Henry  8:  Ginny  Perkins,  RFD  Waitsfield,  phone  6-2. 

Manchester 

ETHAN  ALLEN  INN  —  $8  AMERICAN  PLAN. 

DOITOVAN’S  STOWE-A WAY  —  Stowe.  Vt..  Tel. 

THE  GABLES  —  New  game-waxing  room,  dorm, 
dining  space.  Same  Vt.  home-cooking.  Tel.  St.  98. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN  AND  ANNEX  — The 
Best  of  ski  living  and  Duncan  Hines  food.  In  Stowe 
Village.  10  min.  to  Mt.  Mansfield  lifts  and  slopes. 
Mt.  busses  start  here.  Inn  acc.  70;  Am.  Plan  rates 
$5.50  to  $9.50.  Annex  acc.  30;  Eur.  Plan  rates  $2.50 
and  $3.00.  Also  3-room  suites  suitable  for  families. 
Ski  rooms,  game  rooms,  bar  facilities,  a  big  library 
and  everything  else  you  need  for  a  pleasant  ski  holiday 
in  Stowe.  Tel.  22.  Parker  Perry,  Host. 

THE  LODGE  AT  SMUGGLER’S  NOTCH  —  Cap. 
200.  On  Mount  Mansfield,  300  yards  from  open  slopes. 
Trails  end  at  door.  Excellent  cuisine.  $7.75-$12.  A.P. 
New  illus.  folder.  Dancing.  George  P.  Morrell,  owner. 

THE  ROUND  HEARTH  —  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Dormitories.  $3.75  Amer.  Capacity  100.  Famous 
circular  fireplace. 

THE  CLARKS'  —  Tlie  family  ski  center  at  Mad 
River.  Takes  14.  A  8c  Mancy  Clark.  Phone  6-5. 


UTAH 

Alta 

THE  ALTA  LODGE.  Open  from  Thanksgiving  to 
May.  Sverre  8c  Alf  Engen's  Ski  School.  Three  chair 
lifts  right  next  to  Lodge.  Write  for  booklet  to  Alta 
Lodge.  Sandy.  Utah.  Alta  Peruvian  Lodge — 300  yards 
from  base  chair  lift.  $4. .50  up  Am.  Plan.  For  info, 
write  Box  147,  Salt  Lake  8,  Utah. 


CANADA 

Mont  Tremblant  Station,  P.  Q. 

CHALET  DU  LAC  —  A  "habitant”  inn  with  clean 
accommodations,  real  French-Canadian  "pea  soup 
cooking,”  bar.  5  minutes  to  Mont  Tremblant  cha'r 
lifts.  $4-$6  day,  $20-$35  week,  Amer.  Plan.  Mme.  L. 
Gendrow. 

MANOIR  LAC  MERCIER  —  Modern  Hotel  Accom¬ 
modation  in  Beautiful  Laurentians.  5  minutes  taxi  to 
the  chair  lift  of  Mont  Tremblant.  Spacious  and  well 
heated  rcrams,  hot  and  cold  water  in  each.  Attractive 
lobby,  French  cuisine.  $30.00  to $32.00  per  week.  Free 
transportation  to  ski  tow. 

Classified 

SKI  L()D(iE  —  opening  for  individual  or  group 
interested  in  constructing  ski  and  mountain  lodge  at 
base  of  fully-developed  and  highly  popular  ski  area, 
which  includes  6  mos.  of  skiing,  location  on  U.S.  high¬ 
way,  overnight  from  Chicago,  new  chair  lifts  and 
tow's.  shelters,  and  recognized  pre-eminence  in  ski 
terrain.  Plans,  labor,  and  materials  available.  Long¬ 
term  lease,  exclusive  rights.  Box  427,  Georgetown, 
Colo. 

SKI  PANTS  FOR  JUNIORS  —  Orders  accepted 
for  custom  made  ski  pants.  Sizes  4  to  12.  For  details 
inquire  P.O.  Box  6241.  Philadelphia  36,  Pa. 


FASHIONS _ 

Low  Cost  Of  Dressing 

The  skiing  and  reading  public  can  get 
mighty  roiled  by  the  various  aspects  of 
the  press  that  call  skiing  an  expensive 
sport  —  at  least  from  the  clothing  angle. 
\  leading  weekly  news  magazine  got  h're<l 
Picard  uj)  in  arms  by  blithely  flinging 
around  the  charge  that  a  ski  wardrobe 
should  set  you  back  about  S300.  Here’s 
Mr.  Picard’s  refutation  of  the  charge, 
with  his  jx'rmission. 

“Referring  to  your  article  on  ski  fash¬ 
ions  it  might  be  of  interest  for  you  to  note 
that  the  victorious  ((Jretchen  Fraser) 
r.  S.  Olympic  women’s  ski  team  at  St. 
Moritz  wore  either  of  the  following  two 
complete  outfits  costing  a  lot  less  than 
SIIOO.  Regular  retail  prices  for  complete 


outfits  are: 

Xo.  1  outfit: 

.\ll  woolen  .ski  jiants . .S  25.00 

Sweater .  25  00 

X'ylon  parka .  17.95 

Cap  and  mittens .  6.95 

Hoots .  32.50 

Total  .  .  . . $107.50 

Complete  outfit  X'o.  two: 

Custom  tailored  ski  pants  ..$32.50 

Woolen  shirt .  15.00 

Silver  fox  trimmed  ski  parka .  .  17.95 

-Mittens  and  cap .  6.95 

Racing  boots .  55  00 

Total . $127.40 


“Their  wardrobe  was  greatly  admired 
by  international  fashion  and  ski  experts. 
Contrary  to  your  article  I  believe  that 
the  millions  of  Americans  that  took  to 
skiing  during  the  last  10  years  can  buy 
smarter  ski  clothes  at  a  lower  price  than 
skiers  anywhere  in  the  world  —  thanks 
to  -\mcrican  mass  jiroduction  and  know¬ 
how  in  sportswear  designing.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  limit  as  to  how  much  you  can 
buy  to  make  a  ski  wardrobe  more  than 
complete. 

Picard  of  Sun  Valley 

Technical  Advisor 

Uniform  Committee 

U.  S.  Olympic  Women’s  Ski  Team” 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Picard.  When  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  few  skiers, 
relatively,  go  overboard  to  the  extent  of 
•S25  for  a  sweater  or  $55  for  racing  boots, 
you  can  shave  a  bit  more  off  the  cost  to 
the  av^erage  strictly-for-pleasure  skier. 

Dual  Purpose:  -\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
tlie  wise  planner  can  do  even  better.  Not 
everything  you  wear  on  the  slopes  must  be 
dedicated  solely  to  skiing.  man  can  wear 
a  wool  hunting  shirt,  like  those  bearing 
tlie  Huckskin  Joe  label.  -And  when  the 
solid  color  shirts  of  10  ounce,  100%  wool 
come  complete  with  sized  neckbands  for 
wrinkle-free  comfort  for  under  $8,  no  one 
can  blame  you  for  not  spending  more. 

For  a  gal  trousers  can  be  had  for  as 
little  as  $17.95  —  those  are  the  ones  with 
the  Korday  label.  A  fine  wool  shirt  by 
.lantzen  may  be  had  for  $13.95,  or,  if 
you’re  a  nylon  devotee,  the  same  price 
will  buy  White  Stag’s  nylon  shirt.  The 
nylon,  incidently,  is  used  in  the  lock 
stitch  twill  weave.  (Both  these  shirts 
come  in  men’s  sizes,  too.) 
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FASHIONS 


Springtime  is  ski  time  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies.  Ski  in  your  shirtsleeves  until  May 
on  fluffy  povrder  snow! 

Expect  good  skiing  months  after  other 
areas  are  closed.  Annual  downhill  and 

_ —  slalom  races  in  March  and  April  .  ,  .  tows 

.>  lifts  in  full  operation  .  .  .  best  snow 

^m\  of  the  year  in  April  .  .  .  inviting  tours 

■  S  ood  cross-country  trips  in  the  high  areas 

through  May! 

Comfortable  lodges  and  cabins  remain 
•"  .  open,  only  a  few  short  hours  from  sunshiny, 

^ metropolitan  Denver.  Daily  trains  and  bus 
service  ...  or  rent  a  car  and  drive  over 
snow-free  paved  highways! 

Sprimgtimm  im  Ski  Timm  in  the  Coiorado  Roekimm! 

Write  TODAY  for  free  illustrated  Winter  Sports  folder,  or  for  specific 
information  about  any  area. 


CiRETCHEX  Fr.\SER  I\  OfFICI.\L 

Uniform 


Smarter  Clvthes  At  Lower  Priee 


DENVER  CONVENTION  A  VISITORS  BUREAU 

S19  17th  Street,  Dept.  f4 
Denver  2,  Colerodo 

Please  send  free  Winter  Sports  folder  to 


.\n(i  you  don’t  have  to  no  in  for  fancy 
hand-knit  sweaters. 

To  top  the  whole  with  a  final  layer  of 
warmth  for  the  coldest  of  mountain  tops, 
!516.95  can  be  invested  in  a  tuck-in  Hyrd 
cloth  jacket,  also  from  Jantzen.  It  has  a 
zippt'red  front,  button  down  collar  tab 
and  deep-cut  action  sleeves.  With  both  a 
shirt  and  sweater  underneath,  that  extra 
de|)tli  to  the  armhole  is  heaven  sent. 

Total;  To  this  tioint,  it’s  a  total  ex- 
|)enditure  of  SGO.NO.  To  this  add  about  $8 
for  essential  long-handled  drawers  and  S7. 
for  the  mittens  and  cai).  Thus,  for  a  total 
of  about  S75,  a  workmanlike  outfit  can 
be  assembleci.  Since  satisfactory  boots 
can  be  bought  for  around  $25  —  $30,  we 
have  bettered  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Picard  —  he  didn’t  include  all  three; 
shirt,  sweater  and  parka  in  either  outfit, 
nor  the  long  draweis. 

For  Those  Who  Sew 

\  recommended  stoj)  on  the  way  to 
Mt.  Sunapee  for  those  that  are  driving  is 
the  early  American  river-jiowered  mill  at 
North  XewjKu  t,  X.  11.,  now  the  home  and 
worksho])  of  Sugar  River  Fabrics,  Inc. 
Here  one  can  have  a  field  day  selecting 
from  a  wide  choice  of  excellent  hancl- 
woven  woolens.  Truly  original  color 
schemes  and  patterns  are  executed  by 
native  weavers.  There  are  subtle  jilaids, 
checks  and  mixtures  as  well  as  strijics 
that  would  make  excellent  sports  jackets 
or  women’s  suits  and  s|)ortswear  for 
lounging  after  a  work-out  on  the 
slopes. 

The  wool  of  the  black  sheep  is  to  be 
found  in  a  fabric  made  only  by  this  firm  — 
it’s  undyed  natural  black  sheep  wool  spun 
and  woven  into  a  fabric  that  is  not  really 
black  —  more  of  a  dull,  mat  dark  gray. 
.\11  the  fabrics  here  range  about  10-11 
ounces  in  weight  in  54"  width.  Prices 
range  about  $7.50-8.50  a  yaril,  good  for 
those  with  a  convenient  tailor  or  sewing 
machine. 
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j -Denver 

YEAR  IKHIND  VACATION  CENTER 


NAME 


STATE. 


At  the  End  of  the  Run- 
There's  Nothing  So  Welcome  As 

HOT  BUTTERED 


If  you  like  it 

PUHGEHT 

ask  for 

DAGGER 

JAMAICA’S 

FINEST  RUM 

97  Proof 


PUERTO  RICO’S 

PRESTIGE  RUM 

86  Proof 


THE  FAMOUS  OLD  RECIPE 


IVk  oz.  Dagger  Jamaica  or  Don  Q  Puerto 
Rican  rum,  lump  of  augar,  small  slice  of 
butter,  4  cloves.  Fill  with  boiling  water,  stir. 


Schittfilln  t  Co..  30  Cooper  Souaro.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


COLLEGIATE 


Skiing  Required  For  McGill  Phys.  Ed.  Degree 


Students  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Physieal  Education  Course  at  Mcdill 
University  in  Montreal  are  doing  their 
part  toward  making  comj)etent  future 
skiers.  Recognizing  the  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  place  of  skiing  in  college  spf)rts 
programs,  McClill’s  administrators  require 
these  students  to  take  at  least  two  years  of 
ski  instruction  during  their  four-year 
course. 

The  compulsory  instruction  is  crammed 
into  an  intensive  two-weeks  course,  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  ('hantecler  Hotel  in  Ste. 
.\dele,  I’.fi-,  under  the  guidance  of  Erank 
Scofield  and  (iuy  Xormandin.  Cross¬ 
country  trii)S  are  made  in  the  afternoon 
and  lectures  are  given  during  the  evenings. 

.\pi)roximately  KM)  students  receive 
instruction  each  year,  in  relays  of  about 
30.  .\11  find  that  the  course  is  quite  strenu¬ 
ous.  Roth  written  and  practical  ski  ex¬ 
aminations  face  the  student  skiers  before 
they  graduate  as  (pialified  instructors  of 
Canada’s  futun;  i)hysi(uil  education  i)r(j- 
grams. 


C.  Wesley  Brewster  Photo 


Syk.\cuisk  University  Skiers  Prepare  For  Ce.yss 


Relieved  to  be  the  largest  univeisity 
.ski  school  in  the  country,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Ski  School,  inspired  by  forestry 
instructor  k'ay  Welch  and  directed  by 
(leorge  E.  Earle,  enrolls  well  over  2000 
individuals  in  its  recreation  program. 

A  minlel  for  similar  programs  in  col¬ 
leges  all  over  the  country,  the  school  in¬ 
cludes  sessions  of  preseason  conditioning, 
waxing  instruction,  ski  terminology  and 
other  vitid  inforniiition.  A  student  may 
sign  up  for  one  of  the  seven  two-hour 
[Kiriods  per  week,  and  is  taught  in  a  group 
of  10  or  less,  with  an  ajiprentice  assisting 
each  instructor.  There  are  usually  10  to 
15  groups  at  once  on  the  slojxjs,  which  are 
so  close  to  the  campus  that  students  can 
ski  lx;tween  classes. 

The  University  runs  its  own  instructor’s 
school  to  supply,  via  an  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem,  the  45  paid  instructors  now  neeiled 
each  year.  They  teach  the  Empire  !Ski 
Technique  and  runs  USEAS.\  fourth  and 
third  class  proficiency  tests  daily  for  ad¬ 
vanced  groups. 

The  ski  school  sui)plies  a  large  body  of 
uniformly  conqx'tent  skiers  for  the  Suski 
C’lub,  Winter  Camping  (!roup,  Ski  Patrol, 
teams,  and  instruction  staff,  .\lthough 
there  is  naturally  considerable  interest  in 
the  competitive  exploits  of  the  teams, 
emphasis  is  i)laced  on  “fostering  even 
greater  interest  in  a  fine  craft.” 

.\roused  Interest:  From  the  South¬ 
west  comes  encouraging  news  of  college 
interest  in  skiing.  The  University  of  Xe.v 
Mexico,  the  first  Rorder  Conference 
School  to  make  skiing  a  major  sport, 
gives  students  chance  to  work  out  their 
legs  in  the  1 1  ,(K)0-foot  peaks  of  the  nearby 
Sandia  Mountains. 

The  University  subsidizes  skiing  for 
students  at  La  Madera,  T-Rar  area  neiir 
.Mbuquertjue,  with  a  week-day  lift  ticket 
at  $1.00  and  a  two-hour  lesson  50^^. 
La  Madera  was  the  scene  of  Southwest 


Over  2000  Are  Enrolled 


Intercollegiate  races  last  month,  with 
many  schools  entering  comi)etition  for  the 
first  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  La¬ 
fayette  College  Ski  Club  and  the  Poco 
Club  were  active  in  com|H'tition.  They 
were  co-hosts  recently  to  some  20  ski 
clubs  in  the  liastern  Pennsylvania  Ski 
Championships  at  Split  Hock  Lodge, 
White  Haven. 

.\nd  at  Ripley  Hill  in  Hancock,  Michi¬ 


gan,  Michigan  Tech,  host  to  a  Central 
division  collegiate  downhill-slalom  tourna¬ 
ment,  came  in  third,  while  Wisconsin, 
with  a  second  in  both  events,  took  top 
honors.  Minnesota  was  a  close  second, 
Duluth  Rranch  of  Minnesota,  fourth,  and 
Northland  CV)llege  trailed. 

Caiitain  Dave  Fisher,  Vale,  has  been 
representing  the  Old  Rlues  in  a  handsome 
manner  this  winter.  He  recently  captuied 
New  Hami)shire’s  four-event  title. 


Frank  Scofield  Pnol) 


MfGii.L  Students  During  ('ourse  At  ('hantecler 
All  Find  The  Conrae  Strenuous 
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EQUIPMENT _ 

Goodmans  Ski, 

In  addition  to  instruotitiK  at  Sun  N’alley 
and  racing  around  the  ski  map,  Don  and 
I^eon  (loorlman  have  in  recent  years 
turnefi  their  talents  to  ski  eciuipment. 
Anxious  to  simplify  skiing,  the  brothers 
have  transferreci  two  big  ideas  from  ilraw- 
ing  board  to  ski  sloj)e  in  as  many  years. 

Both  Don  and  Leon  contracted  tlie  ski 
bug  fn)m  their  ski  family.  On  ski  and 
snowshoes,  (irandfather  Kd  (IcKMlman 
used  to  express  mail  lietween  McCall  and 
Warren,  Idaho,  a  round  trip  of  100  miles. 
Father  (1.  (Joodman,  according  to 
legend,  won  a  McOill  Winter  Carnival 
race  on  one  ski  and  one  snowshoe,  but 
the  whole  story  is  buried  in  the  college 
archives. 

Working  around  the  family  air|>ort  and 
motor  company  Don  and  Leon  jacked  uj) 
the  mechanical  know-how  that  they  util¬ 
ized  in  building  boats  and  airsle(is  and 
maintaining  their  own  jdane.  (Jetting  into 
the  mechanics  of  skiing  was  inevitiible  for 
these  gifted  grease  monkeys  after  this 
ai)|)renticeshii)  and  a  two-generation 
winter  heritage. 

Don  designed  the  (Jroswold-manu- 
factured  cable  binding  consisting  of  a 
single  cable,  a  Bildstein-tyj)e  heel  clamp 
and  a  few  cable  guides. 

In  The  Groove:  For  the  jiast  two 
seasons  Leon  has  lieen  flashing  down  Sun 
Valley  sloj)es  on  a  “hollow  ground’’ 
ski  of  his  own  design:  a  ski  without  an.v 
groove  at  all  but  with  a  concave  bottom 
like  a  sled  runner.  Leon  makes  no  claims 
about  originating  the  ctmcave  ski  idea, 
but  with  the  usual  (Io(Hlman  timing  he 
has  |)ublicized  the  new  .ski  when  tech¬ 
nique  is  far  enough  advanced  to  welcome 
a  new  design. 

Parallel  skis  and  forward  lean  are 
natural  styles  for  the  concave  ski.  Ix»on 
himself  .sjiys  that  one  racer  could  cut  a  20 
or  30-foot  semicircle  going  30  or  40  miles 
jx'r  hour  without  sli|)|)ing  or  skidding,  and 
that  is  short  radius  turning.  The  racer’s 
hip  and  shoulder  were  four  to  six  inches 
from  the  snow.  Low  crouch  and  inner  lean 
seem  to  lx?  in  order. 

While  tricky  for  the  Ix'ginner,  the  hol¬ 
low  ground  ski  tracks  more  accurately 
and  offers  toj)  sjxxmIs  in  deej)  jxiwder  and 
s|)ring  snow  and  unequalled  gri])iung  on 
ice  and  hard-packed  snow. 

Don  has  turned  to  the  jjroblem  of  se¬ 
lecting  skis  for  specific  snow  conditions, 
cither  stiff  on  hard  slojx's,  or  limlx'r  in 
jiowder.  Should  a  skier  own  two  |)air  of 
boaixls,  or  can  Don’s  latest  invention,  a 
ski  with  adjustable  stiffness  solve  the 
|)roblem.  It’s  a  flat  ski  with  an  extendable 
ridge  toj).  \  screw  adjustment  will  adajit 
it  daily  to  prevailing  snow  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  Xumlx'r  One  |)roblem 
on  Don  ( Joodman ’s  schedule  is  an  aircar. 
In  addition  to  clam|)ing  uj)  a  (JfKxlman 
cable  binding  and  zy)ping  over  the  snow 
on  a  (Joodman  ski,  kanonens  may  one 
day  lx*  whisked  off  to  the  ski  slojx*, 
courtesy  of  the  inventive  ( Jcxxlmans. 

Schrammeck’s  Sugar 

“Refined  Sugar  and  The  Ski’’  written 
by  Wali  Schrammeck  will  undoubtedly 


Invent  Designs 

be  the  most  unusual  ski  lxM)k  ever  i)ro- 
ducerl  b\'  a  veteran  skier.  N'aried  in  con-  , 
tent  and  original  in  ai)proach  “Refined 
Sugar  and  The  Ski,”  well  veiled  in  mys¬ 
tery,  has  kei)t  SKI  Magazine  on  edge 
ever  since  its  concei)tion  two  seasons  ago. 

The  author,  who  came  over  from  the 
old  country,  is  an  inv'eterate  ski  bum  who 
has  lived  with  skiing  and  skidom’s  big 
names  ever  since  he  owne<l  his  first  j)air 
of  j)oles.  About  his  b(X)k  he  sjiys  — 
“Don’t  exjx^ct  the  grammar  and  .style 
to  l)e  silky,  but  look  for  jflenty  of  meat  on 
every  J)age.”  ' 

“The  first  sixth  is  a  discussion  of  re- 
fine<l  sugar  and  the  ski,  then  sunlight  and  ! 
xfitamin  D  are  tied  in,  next  pre|)aration  ' 
for  skiing,  clothes  equipment,  muscles  ' 
and  senses.  Then,  also,  there  is  a  i)resea.son 
and  in-sea.son  training  schedule,  ski 
waxing  from  an  accident  prevention  view, 
talk  on  metal  skis  and  .snow  craft  in  de¬ 
tail.” 

Treachery  Afoot:  Wali  discus.ses  the 
safest  place  to  ski  in  the  U.  S.  and  also  the 
most  treacherous  slopes  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  where  to  find  i 
the  l)est  s|)ring  .skiing  in  Sforth  .\merica, 
where  the  lx*st  cross  country  racers  will 
one  day’  come  from. 

Ski  safety  occuj)ies  a  considerable  ix)r- 
tion  of  this  b(M)k.  Is  the  safest  technique 
Swiss,  French  or  .Vrlberg?  “I’v'e  found  and 
l)roved  that  refined  sugar  is  more  biisic 
to  ski  safety  than  release  tyi)e  safety  | 
bindings  could  ever  be,  even  though  they  i 
were  1(X)%  fool-pr(x>f,”  states  the  author. 

He  adds,  “Skiing  is  now  too  comjfli- 
cated,  |)articularly  downhill  running  as 
I)ractised  at  most  big  resorts.  The  French 
and  Swiss  have  known  this  for  years.  I’m 
convinced  that  many  Americans  are  jmst 
the  j)rimer  stage  and  my  b(x»k  will  fill 
the  s|x)t  of  a  second  grade  reader  at  least.” 

“Refined  Sugar  and  The  Ski”  should 
j)rovoke  a  gcxxl  deal  of  interest  among 
skiers  who  are  looking  for  a  story  that 
omits  the  usual  lead  chapter  about 
“walking  on  skis”  andjs  written  by  an 
avid  skier 

New  Racing  Ski 

Walter  Prager,  Dartmouth  and  Olym- 
I)ic  ski  team  coach,  has  designed  a  new 
racing  ski  for  Dartmouth  Skis,  Inc.,  in 
Hanover,  X.  H. 

Handmade  from  white  hickory  and 
multi-laminated  for  strength,  the  Prager 
ski  features  the  new  ()lym|)ic  tii)s,  re- 
imxleled  for  sjxx'd.  .\  longer  handfashioned 
ridge  j)re\'ents  the  ski  from  twisting  under 
tough  racing  i)ressures  and  the  ski  is 
slightly  thicker  at  the  f(K)t|)late,  and  thus 
somewhat  heavier. 

Under  way  f<»r  two  years  and  remcxleled 
by  the  Dartmouth  coach  several  times, 
the  Prager  ski  is  narrower  than  most 
standanl  designs,  cutting  down  on  the 
jx)s.sibilit.v  of  chatter.  .\  new  tyi)e  of 
j)lastic  sole  i)rotects  the  bottoms  and 
jflastic  toj)  e<lges  run  full  length  along  the 
ski. 

In  the  Prager  ski,  the  heels  turn  uj) 
considerably’,  ix*pping  up  their  speed  in 
rough  snow. 


An  Immense  New  Ski  Development 
with  Superb  Terrain,  Spectacular 
Mountain  Scenery 

4000  FT.  CHAIR  LIFT,  2  sections,  1110 
ft.  vertical  ascent.  2  Rope  Tows.  800  acres 
of  Trails  and  Open  Slopes,  serving  the 
beginner,  intermediate  and  expert  skier. 
Paid  Ski  Patrol. 

THORN  SKI  SCHOOL— Doily  CIomm 

Restaurant,  Ski  Shop  at  Base.  Warming 
Shelters  at  Base,  Center  and  Top.  Large 
macadam  parking  area. 

Operating  Daily 

THORN  MT.  SKI  AREA,  fnc. 
JACKSON,  New  Hampshire 

IN  THE  EASTERN  SLOPE  REGION 


(5^/mt.  sunapee 

STATE  PARK 

The  FAMILY  Ski  Center 
of  the  East 


N*ar*»t  choir  lift  to  Motropolilon  area* 
(on  rout*  103  at  Nowbury,  N.  H.) 

^  Good  trails  .  .  .  each  over  4000  ft.  long 
if  Smooth  open  slope  with  1000  ft.  rope  tow 

if  Practice  slope  ...  ski  school  .  .  .  super¬ 
vision  for  children 

if  Friendly  lodge  for  food  and  relaxation 
Large,  cleared  parking  area  at  lift 


For  maps,  j)iclurcs 
and  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  facilities 
write  Mt.  Sunaptn^ 
State  Park,  Mt. 
Sunapee  36,  Xew 
Hampshire. 
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OUTSIDE  REPORT _ 

The  Elliptical  Technique  Of  Skiing 


l)y  Josep  Szladsik,  Chief  Coach 
Latvian  Olympic  Ski  Team 
Tramlated  from  the  original  Latvian  bg 
Philip  H.  (’huKe,  D.C. 

L'.itviaii  Correspondent  of  “Ski”  —  1942-49 


Translator’s  Preface;  Upon  our  re¬ 
turn  home  from  a  day’s  skiing  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang,  and  our  old  friend,  Sven 
Thermostadt,  asked  me  if  he  could  show 
me  something  of  great  interest.  In  half 
an  hour,  Sven’s  colicky  Model  “A”  sput¬ 
tered  into  the  drive,  and  in  came  Sven, 
l>earing  a  large,  well-illustrated  book. 
Imagine  my  surprise  and  elation  to  find 
that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  top  secret 
Latvian  government’s  text  on  Elliptical 
skiing.  To  date,  there  have  been  no 
copies  of  this  book  in  the  U.S. ;  translated 
or  otherwi-se.  Somehow,  Sven  had  gotten 
a  copy  and  had  brought  it  to  me  to 
translate. 

That  is  the  job  that  I  have  undertaken. 
My  exi)erience  as  “Ski”  ’s  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Latvia  has  been  a  large  factor 
in  my  success  in  this  translation.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  my  wife,  Marion,  for 
her  excellent  renditions  of  the  original 
Latvian  color  plates.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  professor  Vancek  of  the  North  Central 
University  department  of  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  Languages,  for  his  much  needed 
assistance  in  translation.  And  lastly, 
without  the  excellent  technical  advice  of 
Me.ssrs.  Ja  Laurmann,  Alf  Halsen,  and 
Walter  Praegstat,  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  present  this  translation  to 
the  American  skiing  public. 

P.  H.  C. 

March,  1949 

Hanover,  N.H. 

I 

History  of  the  Technique:  The 

Elliptical  technique  of  skiing  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  our  mountain  highlands  in 
1939,  by  two  other  members  of  the 
Latvian  Ski  Teachers  Association,  Aglii 
Smittzoff,  Frederik  Tzdny,  and  myself. 
We  were  teaching  at  the  little  village  of 
Piih,  at  the  base  of  the  Alti  Plano.  This 
was  a  new  government  resort,  and  we  were 
the  first  instructors  at  the  ski  school,  so, 
at  first  we  split  the  school  into  three 
sections;  teaching  three  different  tech¬ 
niques.  Aglii  taught  the  Arlberg;  Frederik, 
the  Swiss;  and  I  taught  the  French 


method.  However,  after  the  first  season, 
we  found  that  this  division  of  methods 
was  not  as  efficient  as  we  had  hojied.  We 
then  proceeded  to  construct  a  method 
that  was  in  reality  a  combination  of  all 
three.  This,  unfortunately,  resulted  in  a 
skier’s  nightmare.  We  immediately  de¬ 
cided  that  we  would  have  to  build  our 
own  method  from  the  very  beginning. 
After  much  exjjerimentation,  revision  and 
polishing,  we  have  perfected  what  we 
have  termed  the  Elliptical  Technique. 
This  method  I  will  outline  to  you  in  my 
following  paragraphs. 

II 

Preliminary  Steps:  Aglii,  Frederik 
and  I,  agreed  that  the  skier  shouhl  first 
have  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  straight  downhill  running. 
Secondly,  he  should  pay  careful  attention 
to  our  first  deviation  from  the  other 
methods,  the  “achtung”,  or  semi-elliptical, 
position.  The  “achtung”  position  is 
attained  by  a  complete  vertical  extension 
of  the  body.  With  this  rigidity,  a  semi¬ 
elliptical  stance  is  then  assured,  allowing 
only  the  important  motions  from  side  to 
side.  These  two  should  be  separately 
practiced  until  mastered,  and  then  com¬ 
bined.  This,  we  have  found,  is  the  most 
expeditious  method  for  high  speed  turns. 
....  When  the  “achtung”  position  has 
been  fully  learned,  the  skier  may  then 
proceed  to  master  these  turns.  Again,  the 
“achtung”  position  is  taken.  Then  the 
skier  extends  his  neck  and  calf  muscles, 
allowing  his  chin  to  assume  an  angle  of 
approximately  eighty-three  degrees  from 
the  horizontal.  The  skier  then  advances 
either  the  right  or  left  leg  some  two  feet 
forward  of  the  other.  This  movement  is 
essentially  the  same  as  dropping  the  right 
or  left  leg  some  two  feet  back  of  the  other. 
This  is  the  final,  elliptical  position.  To  the 
novice,  it  appears  somewhat  like  the  old 
Norwegian  telemark  position,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  There  is  nothing  elliptical 
about  the  telemark! 

III 

Intermediate  Elliptical  Skiing:  The 

skier  is  now  ready  to  learn  how  to  control 
his  skis  during  first  single,  then  linked 
elliptical  turns.  At  first,  speeds  over 
twenty-five  kilometers  per  hour  should 
not  be  attemptetl ;  at  least  until  the  skier 
is  proficient  enough  to  attempt  high  speed 
skiing.  It  is  important  to  note  here,  that  a 
skier,  advanced  in  some  other,  inferior, 
technique,  skiing  elliptical  for  the  first 
time,  is  liable  to  meet  with  no  little 
difficulty.  This  is  probably  due  to  pre- 
established  mental  sots.  ...  In  the 
last  section  we  saw  how  the  skier  pro¬ 
gressed  from  the  “achtung”  position  to 
the  final  elliptical  stance,  and  how  one 
foot  should  be  extended  in  front  of  the 
other.  The  next  step  is  to  open  your  ski 
tips  a  trifle.  An  angle  of  twelve  degrees  is 
sufficient  for  the  intermediate  skier. 
Following  this,  the  weight  should  be 
shifted  and  evenly  distributed  along  the 
outside  edges  of  both  skis.  The  skier  is 
then,  by  the  simple  process  of  shifting 
the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 


from  right  to  left,  ready  to  |)erform  simple 
elliptical  turns.  When  these  turns  in 
both  directions  are  learned,  it  is  again  a 
simple  matter  to  master  linked  elliptical 
turning.  Here,  I  think  it  wortliwliile  to 
mention  that  when  using  the  elliptical 
technique,  it  is  necesstiry  to  keep  the  arms 
and  the  ski  poles  just  as  rigid  as  the  rest 
of  the  body.  If  care  is  not  observed  in 
this,  the  skier  may  find  himself  coi)ing 
with  extreme  rucklage.  This  has  proven 
to  be  often  quite  dangerous. 

IV 

Advanced  Elliptical  Skiing:  Once 
the  linked  turns  are  mastered  at  slow 
sj)eeds,  the  skier  may  proceed  to  slopes 
and  trails  of  greater  difficulty.  He  can 
also  extend  his  tips  a  trifle  more,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  his  weight  farther  out 
over  his  outside  edges.  Again,  I  must 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  absolutelj’^  essential 
to  maintain  the  elliptical  stance.  This  is 
particularly  Important  when  the  skier  is 
about  to  negotiate  a  steilhang.  ...  To 
his  repertoire  the  skier  may  add  the 
quersprung,  but  before  he  does  this  on 
the  slope,  he  must  jrractice  the  “achtung” 
iind  comjjlete  elliptical  positions  before  a 
mirror  for  days,  so  as  to  be  “letter  per¬ 
fect”  (free  translation  P.  C.).  With 
more  practice,  the  advanced  elliptical 
skier  may  attempt  tempo-ellipses.  These 
turns  are  only  done  at  maximum  speed. 
In  this  case  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
is  subjected  to  the  outside  edge  of  one 
ski,  (still  maintaining  a  good  elliptical 
stance)  while  the  other  ski  is  lifted  intf) 
the  air.  The  lifted  ski  should  then  describe 


snow.  Then  with  a  sudden  shift  of  the 
body,  employing  sufficient  reverse  shoul¬ 
der,  you  slide  onto  the  other  ski.  This  is 
the  most  efficient  and  fastest  turn  that 
man  has  ever  been  able  to  make  on  skis. 

We  are  sure  that  all  racing  skiers  adopt¬ 
ing  this  most  excellent  method  will  l>e 
able  to  increase  their  average  time  two¬ 
fold. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Latvian 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Skiing. 

Josep  Szladsik,  Chief  Instructor 
Piih  Ski  School,  Alti  Plano 
Latvia,  January  12,  1931. 
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An  Old  World  Welcome  awaits  you  at  Canada’s  internation¬ 
ally  famous  ski  center  atop  the  Laurentians.  Former  guests 
will  discover  many  innovations  to  add  to  their 
pleasure. 

A  new  7-mile  road  between  the  base 
terminals  of  the  two  chair  lifts  enables 
skiers  to  reach  the  new  development  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain  by  car 
in  15  minutes. 

Newcomers,  too,  will  delight  in 
the  variety  of  frails  and  slopes  .  .  . 
the  two  chair  lifts,  a  T-Bar  and  two 
rope  tows  affording  more  than 
three  miles  of  effortless  uphill 
transportation  .  .  .  the  famous 
Mont  Tremblant  Ski  School  .  .  . 
comfortable  lounges  with  open 
fireplaces  .  .  .  game  rooms  and 
dancing  every  evening  to  an 
orchestra  in  La  Cabane  ...  ski 
shop,  and  La  Boutique  with  its 
large  selection  of  hand-knits, 
Jaeger  English  woolens  and 
smart  skiwear. 

The  new  Sissy  Schuss,  Lowell 
Thomas  Run,  the  Inferno,  Dev¬ 
il’s  River  Run  and  other  smooth 
slope-like  trails,  served  by  the 
new  chair  lift,  assure  un¬ 
crowded  sport  through  April. 


Whether  beginner  or  kanonen,  you 
will  find  a  greater  variety  of  sport  to  your  liking  at  Mont 
Tremblant. 


Suites,  private  cottages,  and  other  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  Lodge  and  Inn  as  well  as  dormitory  rooms. 
Rates  $7  and  up  a  day  including  meals.  Early  reservations 
suggested. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q.,  Canada 
90  Miles  North  of  Montreal 
Famous  Year  ’Round  Resort 


